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TO    MY   WIFE 


PREFACE 

r  I  ^HE  following  sermons  were  delivered  in  the 
-*-     ordinary  course  of  my  duty  in  the  Synagogue 
at  Ramsgate,  established   in    1883   by  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  of  blessed  memory. 

The  sermons  claim  neither  eloquence,  learning 
nor  novelty ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  teaching  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
pulpit  of  to-day,  and  they  are  published  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  not  be  without  some  interest 
and  value,  both  within  and  beyond  the  Jewish 
community. 

G.  S.  B. 

RAMSGATE, 
January,  1908 — 5668. 
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THE   GOD   OF   OUR  FATHERS 

"And  when  the  Israelites  say  unto  me,  What  is  His  name?  what 
shall  I  say  unto  them?" — EXODUS  iii.   13. 

GOD  has  no  name :  we,  at  least,  are  unable  to 
find  one  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
all  we  know  of  Him.  And  how  much  there  is 
that  we  do  not  know  of  God !  A  name  is  a 
definition :  it  places  the  thing  or  person  named 
within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  giver  of  the  name. 
But  God  cannot  be  included  in  anything  we  can 
say  of  Him. 

Moses  was  searching  after  the  nature  and  being 
of  God.  Who  was  the  great  Spirit  That  spoke  to 
him  out  of  the  burning  bush  and  called  Himself 
El,  and  then  Elohim,  and  again  Adonai,  and  de- 
manded obedience  ?  The  reason  for  the  long  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  Moses  when  the  Deity  bade 
him  return  to  Egypt  and  bring  Israel  forth  from 
the  house  of  bondage  was  just  this  :  he  desired  to 
have  in  his  mind,  clearly  within  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "  God."  The  great  work  to  deliver  Israel 
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from  the  power  of  Pharaoh  demanded  not  merely 
the  possession  of  those  powers  which  would  per- 
suade the  ignorant  and  fill  the  multitude  with 
amazement,  but  that  also  which  would  bring  satis- 
faction and  certitude  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
the  leader !  How  often  do  leaders  despise  their 
followers  !  How  often  has  it  happened  that  leaders 
of  men  have  held  in  secret  contempt  the  innocent 
credulity  of  their  followers,  and  have  used  the 
innocence  of  others  as  the  stepping-stone  to  power 
and  influence !  It  is  at  once  the  astonishment  and 
despair  of  thoughtful  men  to  note  how  easily  the 
multitude  is  led,  or  misled,  and  the  pathetic  readi- 
ness with  which  the  crowd  follows  eagerly  the 
banner  of  almost  every  self-confident,  self-ap- 
pointed guide.  But  Moses  was  not  like  other  men. 
He  must  himself  be  persuaded.  The  swarm  of  adhe- 
rents will  not  alone  satisfy  the  conscience  of  a  man 
like  Moses.  If,  then,  he  understood  clearly  Who 
had  called  him  from  the  sheepfold  to  feed  Jacob 
His  people  and  Israel  His  inheritance,  he  would 
go  forward  gladly.  It  was  the  desire  of  Moses  to 
pass  beyond  all  experience,  and  pierce  the  dark- 
ness where  peradventure  might  be  found  the 
ultimate  secret,  Who  and  What  is  He? 

It  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  God  so  inti- 
mately.   We  look  up  at  the  starlit  sky.    We  admire 
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its  beauty  and  its  grandeur  till  our  spirit  is  crushed 
by  the  cold  serenity  which  ignores  our  admiration. 
We  examine  the  tiny  insect  that  builds  its  nest 
beneath  the  blade  of  grass,  or  the  fossil  brought  up 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  nature  proclaims 
our  insignificance  and  compels  our  submission. 
Except  for  our  power  to  injure  and  enslave  them, 
animals  are  a  mystery  to  us.  If,  however,  we  per- 
severe, we  at  last  perceive  some  reflection  of  God 
in  His  works,  His  wisdom  and  power.  In  history 
we  behold  His  faithfulness.  In  our  own  lives,  if 
we  have  memory  and  do  but  think,  we  shall  see 
His  providence.  But  that  is  all :  we  can  go  no 
further.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  "l 
"  Lo,  He  goeth  by  and  I  see  Him  not :  He  passeth 
on,  also,  and  I  do  not  perceive."2  It  was  revealed 
unto  Moses  that  God  is  "  I  Am  that  I  Am,"  but 
these  words  mean  little  or  nothing.  At  the  most 
they  suggest  eternity,  and  that  is  not  ethical. 
"  What  is  His  name  ? "  "  Wherefore  seekest  thou 
My  name,  seeing  it  is  hidden  ?  "3 

Where  Moses  might  not  go,  who,  there,  shall 
seek  admittance  ?  Let  none  rush  where  prophets 
have  feared  to  tread.  We  must  rest  content  with 
the  limitations  of  our  knowledge.  However  great 
may  be  our  advance,  on  the  ultimate  confines  of 
1  Job  xi.  7.  2  Job  ix.  II.  3  Judges  xiii.  18. 
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human  thought  the  secret  of  the  Godhead  will  elude 
us.  The  higher  we  ascend,  the  wider  lengthens 
the  horizon  and  difficulties  increase.  The  rabbis 
always  recognized  this.  They  taught  us  that  we 
must  be  content  to  stand  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance 
and  with  bowed  head  worship  the  God  Whom 
none  has  seen.  The  aim  of  the  revered  teachers 
of  Israel  was  to  lead  us  away  from  all  attempts  to 
investigate  the  mystery.  It  was  their  system, 
as  it  was  also  their  constant  practice,  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  paramount  importance  of  work 
and  duty. 

What  we  know  of  God  and  of  the  Divine 
Nature  lies  in  the  recorded  utterances  of  men 
momentarily  elevated  above  the  limits  of  ordinary 
minds,  wherein  they  have  attempted  to  tell  us 
something  of  the  spiritual  exaltation  that  came  to 
them,  the  words  they  heard,  the  sights  they  saw. 
Passages  from  the  lives  of  patriarch,  psalmist,  pro- 
phet, and  teacher  we  possess,  which  are  a  light  in  the 
darkness  of  life,  to  assure  us  of  God,  of  His  un- 
utterable power  and  His  eternal  love.  We  know 
Him  through  them,  and  from  the  response  which 
our  hearts  make  to  their  words.  True  it  is  that 
we  make  God  in  our  own  likeness,  for  we  can 
think  of  Him  in  no  other  way.  We  cannot  know 
Him  as  He  is ;  all  we  know  is  enshrined  in  the 
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gratitude  and  praise  offered  up  to  Him  by  our 
fellow-men. 

Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood, 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  Thou  art  Good 

And  that  myself  am  blind. 

Our  belief  in  God  is  not  an  abstract  idea.  We 
know  Him,  and  realize  our  debt  to  Him  in  the 
experience  of  a  hundred  ancestors.  We  have 
never  set  out  to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
for  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  us  to  do  so. 
Our  history  proclaims  Him  on  every  page.  We 
know  our  God  in  the  logic  of  events. 

If,  however,  we  still  ask,  like  persistent  children 
that  will  not  be  put  aside  and  will  have  an  answer, 
"  What  is  His  name  ? "  this  answer  we  can  make  : 
His  name  is  "the  God  of  our  Fathers,"  whose 
revelation  of  Himself  is  renewed  every  day  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  men.  "  Our  God  and  the  God 
of  our  Fathers  " — familiar  words  enough — com- 
prise the  fundamental  principle  of  Jewish  theology, 
and  the  rest  is  commentary.  Let  all  extremists 
remember  this  :  it  is  our  one  foundation.  Why 
should  we  remain  quiet  and  patient  and  hopeful  ? 
Why  should  each  Jew  hold  on  bravely  to  his 
faith  under  the  strain  of  controversy?  Why  but 
because  the  power  and  the  decision  are  in  the 
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hands  of  Him  Whom  we  acclaim  "  God  of  our 
Fathers"?  "  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee,  and  Thou 
didst  deliver  them :  they  cried  unto  Thee,  and 
were  delivered  :  they  trusted  in  Thee,  and  were 
not  ashamed."4  We  give  up  all  pretension  to  more 
than  human  knowledge.  We  do  not  concern  our- 
selves with  dogma  and  precision.  Our  formulae 
are  purposely  wide,  and  vague,  too.  Certainly 
there  is  power,  intention,  plan,  everywhere.  But 
we  do  not  worship  power  ;  we  do  not  offer  homage 
to  plan,  though  it  embrace  the  universe ;  helpless 
as  we  are,  in  the  presence  of  cosmic  activity, 
we  are  not  moved  to  praise  because  the  planets  do 
not  clash  and  crush  us.  We  seek  Him  Who 
transcends  all  these,  and  we  do  not  seek  in  vain. 
Without  theories  of  sin  and  atonement,  we  come 
to  Him  just  as  we  are,  and  ask  Him  to  accept  our 
love  and  protect  us.  As  the  king's  children  walk 
among  the  soldiers  and  instruments  of  war  without 
fear,  for  on  all  sides  they  see  the  uniform  of  their 
father,  and  power  subordinate  to  obedience,  so  do 
we  walk  amid  anxiety  and  misfortune  without  fear. 
Theological  conceptions,  venerable  with  the  dignity 
of  centuries,  vanish  one  by  one,  like  "  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  dream."  The  chronology  of  the  ancient 
world  dissolves  before  the  sun  of  a  fuller  knowledge, 

4  Psalm  xxii.  4,  5. 
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and  the  extension  of  the  universe  in  time  and 
space  has  made  havoc  with  suppositions  that,  like 
an  insubstantial  pageant,  fade  silently  away.  "  The 
God  of  our  Fathers "  directs  the  process — why 
should  we  fear?  "  Behold,  He  that  keepeth  Israel 
slumbers  not  nor  sleepeth."5  We  claim  kinship  with 
Him  before  Whom  the  tempest  stands  responsible 
for  the  blind  fury  of  its  rage,  and  to  Whom  the  ava- 
lanche must  render  its  account  The  stars  in  their 
courses  are  controlled  by  Him  :  He  is  mighty  to 
save.  "The  God  of  our  Fathers"  directs,  contrives, 
watches,  and  cares  for  us.  "  Lord,  my  heart  is 
not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty  ;  neither  do  I 
exercise  myself  in  great  things,  or  in  things  too 
wonderful  for  me."  ° 

And  when  the  Israelites  say,  "What  is  His 
name  ?  "  what  shall  we  say  ?  This  is  the  answer 
that  will  satisfy  them,  and  us,  as  it  satisfied  Moses  : 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
The  Eternal,  the  God  of  our  Fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob  :  this  is  My  Name  for  ever,  and  this  My 
memorial  unto  all  generations." 7 

5  Psalm  cxxi.  4.         6  Psalm  cxxxi.  I.         7  Exodus  iii.  15. 
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"Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  thirtieth  year,  in  the  fourth  month,  in 
the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was  among  the  captives  by  the 
river  Chebar,  that  the  heavens  were  opened,  and  I  saw  visions 
of  God." — EZEKIEL  i.  i. 

TT  7E  meet  on  the  Festival  of  Pentecost  to 
*  *  make  manifest  our  continued  loyalty  to 
the  religious  faith  in  which  we  have  been  brought 
up,  and  to  declare  our  love  for  it.  The  Hallel 
we  chanted  is  the  time-honoured  expression  of 
our  thanks  to  the  Almighty  that  in  His  goodness 
He  chose  our  ancestors  in  years  gone  by,  and  blessed 
them,  and  us  also,  with  His  instruction,  whereby  we 
may  be  enabled  to  do  our  duty  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man.  We  read  the  narrative  of  the  giving  of 
the  Decalogue  on  Mount  Sinai  to  our  fathers. 
Our  services  have  but  one  theme  and  object, 
namely,  to  assist  us  to  express  to  Him  our  grati- 
tude for  all  these  blessings.  Gratitude  is  the  first 
thing  expected  of  rational  beings,  but  public 
gratitude  means  nothing  unless  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  filled  with  that  noble 
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emotion.  The  basis  of  all  communal  praise,  bless- 
ing, and  prayer  must  be  personal  and  individual. 
There  are  certain  circumstances  under  which  we 
must  view  our  relations  with  the  Creator,  as  chil- 
dren, all  united,  and  looking  up  as  one  to  the  Father 
and  Sustainer  of  all.  There  are  times  when  we 
must  perforce  sink  individuality.  The  well-being 
of  the  community,  the  honour  of  the  nation,  the 
defence  of  great  principles,  which  are  best  under- 
taken in  the  company  and  with  the  support  of 
other  men,  demand  an  undivided  allegiance  and 
the  sacrifice  of  personal  wishes  detrimental  to  the 
supreme  object.  Self-preservation  being  nature's 
first  law,  the  safety  of  Judaism  is  the  paramount 
consideration,  and  must  always  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  both  our  public  duty  and  private 
life.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  position  which  Jewish 
people  occupy  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  it 
arises,  however,  that  we  are  so  trained  to  consider 
the  public,  and,  as  it  were,  external  aspects  of 
Judaism,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  remind  our- 
selves of  the  important  fact  that  our  hofy  religion 
is  based  upon  the  communion  of  the  individual 
soul  with  God.  Public  duties  we  have,  and  private 
duties  also.  When  illness  and  disease  attack  a 
man  he  does  rightly  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  physician.  If  his  affairs  are  confused  it  is  well 
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to  seek  the  aid  of  the  trained  man  of  affairs,  that 
he  may  be  freed  from  worldly  anxiety.  But  when 
amid  the  encircling  gloom  I  put  forth  the  waver- 
ing hands  of  aspiration  and  with  dimmed  eye 
seek  the  light  of  God,  I  must  depend  upon  myself. 
"  If  I  help  not  myself,  who  can  help  me?  "l  I  can- 
not see  with  the  eye  of  another.  Description  is 
nothing  to  me  if  I  understand  not  the  meaning  of 
line  and  colour.  I  cannot  accept  travellers'  tales  in 
regard  to  that  distant  country  which  is  the  goal  of 
all  my  wanderings.  The  sage  has  told  us  that 
the  verities  of  the  spiritual  life  depend  not  upon 
miracle  and  wonder :  they  are  sure  to  him  alone 
who  has  seen  the  Glory  and  heard  the  Voice. 
Therefore  I  cannot  be  content  till  I  have  myself 
gone  forth  to  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good. 
I  must  realize  in  my  own  soul  the  happiness  of 
them  whom  God  hath  blessed. 

There  are  people  who  have  said  that  such  an 
attitude  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  that  it  betokens 
an  ambitious  and  restless  spirit.  The  mark  of  true 
piety,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  obedient  to  authority ; 
the  most  becoming  attitude  is  to  wait  obediently 
for  the  command  to  move,  the  word  to  utter,  and 
the  thing  to  do ;  that  he  is  nearest  heaven  and 
most  beloved  of  God  who  hath  yielded  himself  up 

1  Aboth.  i.  14. 
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entirely  to  a  human  guide.  That,  fortunately,  is 
not  the  teaching  of  Judaism.  We  can  never  be 
too  grateful  for  the  many  benefits  we  inherit. 
We  are  the  children  of  this  happy  and  dear 
country.  It  has  pleased  God,  by  placing  our  lives 
at  this  point  of  time,  to  endow  us  with  riches  un- 
dreamt of  by  our  predecessors ;  we  inherit  an 
intellectual  outlook,  the  result  of  the  struggles  of 
ages.  The  best  things  of  this  world  are  to  be  had, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  without  money  or  price.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  each  Jewish  child  to  receive,  in 
the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  example  of  his 
ancestors,  as  glorious  a  patrimony  as  ever  de- 
scended to  a  human  being  before.  For  us  Moses 
ascended  the  mountain,  the  psalmist  sang,  and  the 
martyr  suffered  ;  for  us  the  scholars  planned  their 
mighty  volumes  and  the  inspired  workman 
wrought  the  holy  fabric  of  Judaism.  And  for  all 
these  things  we  praise,  thank,  and  extol  the  name 
of  God.  Still,  something  is  wanting.  There  is  an 
experience  which  is  incommunicable,  and  results 
which  must  be  acquired  first-hand.  We  want  to 
know  God  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  is  possible ;  we 
crave  permission  to  pass  beyond  all  this  history, 
the  archaeology,  the  tradition  and  exegesis,  these 
holy  examples,  these  sacred  volumes,  this  arranged 
prayer  and  ceremonial — "  No  words  suffice  the 
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secret  soul  to  show " — till  we  stand  before  Him, 
and  feel  His  eye  upon  us,  weak  as  we  are,  and 
unworthy  too,  as  the  eye  of  the  parent  upon  the 
child,  as  the  eye  of  the  indulgent  teacher  upon  the 
aspiring  student. 

Have  we  a  right  to  seek  this?  Have  we 
reason  to  hope  for  an  individual  revelation  ?  We 
have.  We  should  be  unworthy  of  the  soul  which 
God  has  placed  within  us  if  aught  else  were  to 
give  us  contentment. 

All  life  is  the  response  from  within  to  the  call 
from  without.  The  resuscitation  of  bush  and  tree 
is  a  response  to  the  call  of  the  spring.  The 
awakening  activity  of  the  hibernating  creature  is 
the  response  to  the  voice  of  the  warm  winds. 
Courage  is  the  echo  of  danger.  Maternal  love 
arises  at  the  sight  of  infant  helplessness.  The 
restlessness  of  the  immortal  spirit  is  an  indication 
that  it  has  heard  the  voice  of  God.  "  My  soul 
hath  gone  out  at  His  word."'-  Without  word  or 
voice  the  summons  runs  throughout  the  universe, 
and  nature  obeys.  Our  instincts  have  a  right  to 
exist,  and  each  organism  must  fulfil  itself  though 
the  world  were  otherwise  deserted.  Each  solitary 
plant  must  bring  forth  its  blossom  though  none 
be  present  to  praise  its  beauty.  The  laws  of 

'2  Song  of  Songs  v.  6. 
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nature  are  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  sphere.  I  feel 
the  universal  energy  surging  through  my  frame, 
and  I  must  seek  the  fullest  physical  perfection. 
My  mind  is  aflame  for  the  widest  culture :  let  me, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  search  and  study,  reason 
and  compare.  This  world  hath  God  given  to  the 
children  of  men  :  I  will  therefore  explore  every 
crevice  ;  I  will  know  every  bar  and  bolt  in  the  vast 
mechanism  ;  I  will  examine  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
the  substance  of  the  stars,  and  the  bird  on  the 
wing.  My  soul  is  also  alive,  and  will  not  be 
denied.  God  said,  "  I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name ;  thou  art  Mine."3  Man  replies,  "  As  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth 
my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God."4 

Never  let  a  man  be  content  with  less  than  the 
highest  and  holiest,  and  that  is  always  secret  and 
individual.  Respect  for  men  and  convention  must 
not  prevent  us  seeking  beyond  them.  Our  duties 
come  to  us ;  we  do  not  always  possess  the  power 
to  accept  or  refuse.  But  the  spirit  lives  only  in 
freedom.  Content  to  be  united  with  others  for  the 
performance  of  public  duties,  glad  to  unite  its 
voice  in  the  swelling  chords  of  public  rejoicing,  it 
claims  independence.  It  accepts  a  liturgy,  cere- 
monial, institutions  ;  it  uses  them  gratefully,  and  is 
*  Isaiah  xliii.  I,  4  Psalni  xlii.  3. 
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impatient  to  go  further.  When  the  soul  is  weak 
or  disheartened,  then,  like  Aaron  and  Hur  at 
Moses'  side,  the  received  ceremony  and  liturgy 
will  give  their  support.  But  let  us  see  to  it  that, 
like  Saul's  armour  upon  David,  they  do  not 
detain,  thwart,  and  imprison  the  valiant  soul 
within. 

Who  can  fitly  explain  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
aspirations  and  defeats  of  the  soul,  seeking  this 
direct  vision  ?  Often  it  is  baffled ;  its  wings  are 
weak,  its  strength  is  unequal.  It  is  kept  low  by 
a  mistaken  humility,  by  a  worldly  prudence,  by 
shameful  desire,  by  the  craving  for  men's  applause, 
and  the  lust  of  pleasure.  It  alternates  between 
courage  and  despondency.  At  one  moment  it 
faces  the  sun ;  at  another  it  is  fearful  of  its  own 
breath.  Across  the  weary  mountains,  deep  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  the  pilgrim  pursues 
the  journey.  Let  the  pilgrim  be  not  disheartened  ; 
let  him  persevere.  The  day  cometh  when  the  veil 
of  the  heavens  will  be  drawn  aside,  the  scene 
stand  revealed,  the  treasure  found.  In  that  day 
the  soul  will  rejoice  and  say,  "  The  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  mine  eyes  have  seen." 5 

B  Isaiah  vi.  5. 
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'  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee,  and  Thou  givest  them  their  food 
in  its  due  season." — PSALM  cxlv.  15. 

THE   creatures    of  a   day   direct    their    gaze 
towards  heaven.     Tormented  with  anxiety 
and  pain,  how  can  they  do  otherwise  ? 

Evidence  has  reached  us  that  no  sooner  had  in- 
tellectual life  appeared  upon  the  earth  than  men 
felt  their  helplessness,  and  the  long -continued 
search  for  external  assistance  began.  Knowledge 
gives  power  because  it  prompts  men  to  escape  the 
dangers  it  reveals.  We  have  made  ourselves  the 
cunning  masters  of  the  lower  animals,  and  have 
learned  to  utilize  the  winds,  the  flowing  river,  the 
forces  latent  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  need  is 
felt  still.  Our  needs  cannot  be  remedied  by  any- 
thing contained  within  the  four  walls  of  our 
powers.  We  are  insufficient  unto  ourselves.  We 
recognize  that  all  we  do  is  built  upon  the  Power 
which  is  outside  ourselves,  "  the  Rock  which  is 
higher  than  we."1  The  farmer  places  the  seed  in  the 
1  Psalm  Ixi.  2. 
'5 
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ground,  the  grey-haired  veteran  explains  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  experience,  the  teacher  gives  his  instruc- 
tion. Their  eyes  turn  to  heaven,  with  the  silent 
prayer  that  God  will  send  the  harvest  in  its  due 
season,  that  He  will  second  the  instruction  and 
help  the  innocent  over  the  pitfalls  of  life.  Our 
work  being  done,  we  leave  it  in  God's  hands  to 
bless  it  and  crown  it  with  success.  God  is  the 
unseen  partner  in  every  enterprise.  People  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  public  weal  know  full 
well  how  small  a  measure  of  power  they  can  com- 
mand. The  monarch  upon  his  throne  is  helpless 
without  the  aid  of  God.  The  aged  statesman, 
bent  beneath  the  cares  of  empire,  the  defence 
of  the  realm,  intent  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
liberty,  anxious  to  anticipate  and  utilize  the  vary- 
ing breezes  of  popular  favour  that  the  ship  of  the 
state  shall  benefit  thereby — he  knows,  none  better, 
that  if  God  keep  not  the  city  the  watchmen  are 
diligent  in  vain.  What  poor  things  are  mere  king- 
craft and  statecraft  and  priestcraft,  and  how  surely 
are  they  dogged  with  failure  !  The  humble  workers 
in  the  narrow  field  of  village  obscurity  are  in  a  like 
condition.  They  know  that  of  themselves  their 
plans  are  nothing  worth.  Their  eyes  wait  upon 
God  that  He  shall  bless  the  people  with  peace 
and  with  food  in  its  due  season. 
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We  have  been  taught  to  sweep  the  heavens 
through  the  starry  night  and  consider  the  stars. 
These  stars  have  been  numbered,  named,  and  their 
positions  defined.  The  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed  have  been  made  known.  And  we  have 
been  told  that  the  telescope  reveals  no  God,  and 
advised  to  banish  the  Divinity  from  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  universe.  Men  have  refused  to  do 
so.  They  have  continued  to  raise  their  eyes  to 
God.  The  one  set  of  investigators  having  denied 
God  in  space,  the  next  denied  the  Divine  Spirit  in 
man.  The  bones  in  the  human  body  have  also  been 
counted,  named,  examined  ;  every  vein  and  artery 
labelled  ;  the  blood  analysed  ;  the  grey  matter  of 
the  brain  split  up,  as  they  say,  into  its  constituent 
parts,  and  the  mockers  have  told  us  that  the 
microscope  reveals  no  Soul,  and  that  there  is  neither 
room  nor  need  for  the  Soul.  Once  again  the  native 
instinct  in  man  rises  in  indignation.  The  homes  of 
prayer  continue  open  ;  the  voices  of  praise  and 
adoration  are  not  lessened  in  volume.  "  They 
looked  unto  Him  and  have  been  enlightened,  and 
their  faces  have  not  been  ashamed."2  Him  Whom 
they  cannot  see  with  the  eye  of  flesh,  nor  through 
the  lenses  of  science,  they  behold  in  the  vision  of  the 
Spirit.  The  eyes  of  pride  are  blind,  but  the  hands 
2  Psalm  xxxiv.  6. 
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of  helpless  sorrow  are  lifted  up  to  Him  Who  never 
sleeps  nor  slumbers.  Nothing  can  keep  down  the 
upward  look.  The  conscience  of  humanity  has 
been  outraged  by  cruel  and  wicked  priests,  whose 
lives  have  mocked  morality.  The  faithful  have 
revolted,  not  indeed  to  destroy  religion,  but  to 
cast  out  the  unworthy  and  presumptuous  men 
who  have  turned  their  sacred  trust  to  personal 
profit,  who  have  tried  to  stand  between  man  and 
God.  The  rivers  of  tears,  the  seas  of  human 
blood  cruelly  shed,  the  misery  heaped  up,  the  per- 
secutions, "  man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  count- 
less thousands  mourn."  Tyranny  which  breaks 
the  back  cannot  expel  God  from  the  heart.  Our 
life,  our  health,  our  domestic  joys,  our  social 
happiness,  our  intellectual  delights,  our  spiritual 
satisfaction,  are  from  God.  The  eyes  of  all  flesh 
wait  upon  Him,  and  He  giveth  them  their  food  in 
its  due  season. 

We,  too,  raise  our  eyes  unto  God,  in  Whose 
hands  are  our  life  and  good.  We  project  our 
thoughts  into  the  future,  and  fear  anticipates  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  There  is  no  better 
word  of  encouragement  for  us  than  the  words  : 
"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Thee,  O  God,  and 
Thou  wilt  give  them  their  food  in  its  due  season." 
God  knows  better  than  the  wisest  of  men  whether 
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the  granting  of  our  prayers  would  result  in  our  real 
and  lasting  benefit.  Many  have  prayed,  and  their 
prayers  taken  literally  have  ruined  them.  The 
best  prayer  is  the  silent  aspiration,  the  uplifting  of 
the  eyes  to  God.  "As  the  eyes  of  the  servant  look 
unto  the  hand  of  his  master,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
maiden  are  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  do 
our  eyes  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God  until  He 
have  mercy  upon  us."3  The  eyes  are  "the  homes 
of  silent  prayer."  There  is  no  degradation  in 
waiting  upon  God.  There  is  degradation  in  wait- 
ing indolently  for  human  help.  We  work  none 
the  less  energetically  because  we  place  the  issue  of 
our  work  in  the  hands  of  Him  Who  is  all-powerful 
and  all-merciful.  Our  work  is  of  finer  tissue,  the 
hands  are  steadier,  when  the  eye  is  upon  God. 
"In  all  my  plans  for  the  future,"  so  let  a  man 
resolve,  "  I  must  remember  and  include  God,  so 
that  whether  I  succeed  or  not,  as  men  count  suc- 
cess, I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  forsaken.  One  thing 
sustains  me  :  God  sends  to  each  creature  its  food 
in  its  due  season.  The  upward  look  is  to  me  as  a 
strong  castle  built  upon  a  rock  ;  there  will  I  sit 
secure,  for  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 

From  within  the  circle  of  fire,  and  dangers  which 
never  seem  to  lessen,  the  Jewish  people,  despairing 

3  Psalm  cxxiii.  2. 
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of  earthly  assistance,  do  raise  their  eyes  to  God, 
that  He  will  have  mercy  upon  the  remnant  of 
Israel,  and  save  them  for  His  name's  sake.  Sus- 
tained by  the  remembrance  of  a  not  unworthy 
past,  sanctified  by  a  common  sorrow,  borne  with- 
out murmur,  and  encouraged  by  divine  promise, 
the  children  of  Israel,  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  lift  their  eyes  to  God,  content  to  place 
in  His  hands  their  lives  and  happiness,  the  welfare 
of  the  children,  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 

Persevere :  and  behold  the  wondrous  change. 
Fear  is  banished  ;  faith  returns.  Anxiety  leaves 
us,  envy  disappears,  the  murmuring  is  silenced  for 
ever.  In  and  out  of  season,  O  brother  in  Israel, 
ever  look  upward.  The  last  moment  of  life 
will  soon  arrive.  The  day  runs  through ;  the 
twilight  advances ;  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west ;  the 
cold  winds  arise  ;  they  moan,  and  the  trees  shiver. 
As  the  knell  of  parting  day  sounds  across  the 
silence  bidding  me  put  my  "  house  in  order,  for  I 
must  die  and  not  live,"4  then  for  the  last  time  upon 
earth  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  Thee,  O  God, 
confident  that  I  shall  receive  my  recompense  in 
its  due  season  hereafter. 

4  Isaiah  xxxviii.  I. 
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"  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them  stretch  forth  the 
curtains  of  thine  habitations  ;  spare  not  :  lengthen  thy  cords, 
and  strengthen  thy  stakes." — ISAIAH  liv.  2. 

MOUNTED  high  upon  his  camel,  the  Arab 
searches  the  desert  and  the  pathless  plain 
for  the  coveted  oasis,  the  resting-place  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  his  flock.  The  little  tent  is  erected, 
the  carpet  spread,  and  domestic  felicity -crowns 
the  scene.  A  day,  a  week,  two  weeks  elapse  ;  the 
few  household  goods  are  collected,  the  tent-cloth 
rolled  up,  and  the  journey  once  more  resumed. 
As  good  fortune  and  perseverance  shall  determine, 
sooner  or  later  the  shady  palm  and  precious  water 
reward  the  search.  Privation  is  the  measure  of 
happiness,  for  to  procure  food  absorbs  the  thoughts. 
Such  was  the  life  for  many  generations  of  our 
earliest  ancestors,  and  to  one  such  wanderer,  to 
Abraham,  thoughtful  beyond  the  men  of  his  time, 
when  his  mind  was  prepared,  came  questions  con- 
cerning Life,  Duty,  Death,  and  Eternity.  The 
horizon  is  searched  not  alone  for  the  signs  of  food 
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and  rest,  but  the  heavens  above  and  the  stars  of 
night  are  scrutinized,  their  meaning  sought,  their 
Maker  looked  for,  and  His  intentions  in  the  world 
He  had  created.  Increasing  in  numbers,  as  in 
spiritual  knowledge,  the  wanderings  are  continued 
by  Abraham,  his  children,  and  grandchildren.  They 
make  a  stay  in  Egypt  and  go  forth  again.  After 
a  longer  settlement  in  Palestine,  the  message  is 
brought  that  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  were 
to  resume  the  pilgrim's  staff.  But  the  tent  that 
once  had  covered  the  family  had  grown  wide 
enough  to  shelter  a  tribe ;  in  the  course  of  time  was 
enlarged  to  embrace  a  nation;  and  now,  fourteen 
centuries  after  the  death  of  the  founder,  is  to  be 
so  extended,  so  strengthened,  so  stretched  out,  as 
we  read  in  the  text,  that  beneath  its  capacious 
folds  should  dwell,  in  truth  and  in  peace,  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  time  of  preparation  was 
over,  for  the  people  who  left  Jerusalem  when  the 
second  Temple  was  destroyed  were  led  by  teachers 
equipped  to  face  the  world,  to  hold  their  own 
with  scholars  and  rulers,  and  destined  to  plant 
the  truth  of  God,  as  we  see  to-day,  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  work  of  the  sages  was  to 
build  as  well  as  to  teach.  The  mountain  torrent 
is  lost  in  the  stream,  the  stream  yields  itself  to 
the  mighty  river  that  drains  half  a  continent,  the 
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Amazon  is  absorbed  by  the  ocean  that  encircles 
the  globe.  So  does  the  tent  of  Abraham  yield  to 
the  Tabernacle  of  the  Wilderness,  this  in  due 
course  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  second 
Temple  on  Mount  Zion  to  that  mystic  building, 
"  the  Congregation  of  Israel,"  which  we  are  all  of 
us  helping  to  build  or  to  destroy,  to  mar  or  to 
beautify,  every  day  of  our  life.  Each  successive 
enlargement  of  the  dwelling  brought  a  wider  out- 
look, profounder  thought,  larger  interests,  weightier 
responsibilities.  Observe  the  gradation  and  growth 
— family  care,  perplexities  of  the  tribes,  problems 
of  nationality — and  to-day,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  prophet,  the  descendants  of  Abraham  have 
a  duty  to  perform  towards  the  whole  of  mankind. 

We  either  advance  or  retreat — there  is  no  stand- 
ing still.  Perhaps  we  are  too  impatient  to  notice 
the  advance,  or  too  careless  to  observe  that  we 
are  losing  ground,  as  the  case  may  be.  WThat  holds 
good  in  all  things  else  rules  in  religious  communi- 
ties ;  retreat  or  advance,  enlarging  and  strengthen- 
ing the  tent,  or  dwindling  in  numbers,  in  enthusiasm, 
in  practical  goodness.  The  man  of  affairs  says, 
"  We  do  not  want  to  grow ;  we  have  more  than 
enough  to  look  after.  Another  straw  and  the 
camel's  back  will  be  broken.  As  it  is,  workers  are 
dying  every  day,  and  there  are  none  to  take  their 
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place."  This  is  true  indeed,  but  it  is  only  half 
the  truth.  To  the  eyes  that  have  dwelt  upon 
the  past  there  would  seem  to  be  no  revival,  yet 
"  Nature  repairs  her  ravages  with  her  sunshine 
and  human  labour,"  the  stream  of  volunteers  con- 
tinues to  flow,  and  the  mercies  of  God  are  daily 
renewed.  We  have  to  take  the  risk.  It  is  an 
old  truism  that  the  Jew  shows  in  his  character 
the  impress  of  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  Public 
opinion  works  upon  him,  tints  his  conception  of 
•life,  and  introduces  suggestions  into  his  mind 
which  sometimes  lead  him  away  from  Judaism 
altogether.  And  all  this  takes  place  to  a  large 
extent  because  the  Jew  is  too  often  a  passive 
religious  force  only.  He  ought  not  to  be  a  passive 
religious  force.  In  the  lands  where  he  is  free,  he 
ought  to  be  a  virile  religious  force,  strenuous  and 
insistent.  We  are  most  loyal  and  grateful  to  the 
land  we  live  in  when  we  introduce  into  the  com- 
plex factors  of  the  national  life  the  especial  charac- 
teristics of  our  Biblical  upbringing.  Ten  thousand 
men  aping  English  ways  of  thought  do  not  bene- 
fit England  one  iota,  while  a  tithe  of  that  number 
constrained  to  show  what  Judaism  means  adds 
strength  to  the  foundations  of  England's  greatness. 
More  than  ever  do  the  people  of  this  country  need 
the  tonic  of  the  strong  Hebraic  individuality.  It  has 
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been  the  salvation  of  this  country  before  now,  and 
it  will  be  so  again.  Shall  the  Jew  decline  to  en- 
large the  tent  ?  Shall  he  imitate  the  hero  in  the 
tale,  and  sulk  in  the  little  tent,  and  neglect  the 
danger,  the  heat,  and  the  glory  of  the  fray,  and  seek 
to  "contract  his  firmament  to  compass  of  a  tent"? 
The  prophet  says,  "  Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent, 
and  let  them  stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thy 
habitation,"  because  you  have  to  teach,  you  have  to 
influence.  Why  is  it  so  ?  Because  in  the  Jew 
there  exists  a  power,  which  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
define,  but  which  has  a  real  existence,  of  revealing 
divine  truths  which  no  other  race  possesses.  And 
our  people  have  always  tried  to  do  this.  Philo 
the  Jew,  who  lived  in  Alexandria  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago,  spoke  as  follows  to  his  non-Jewish  con- 
temporaries :  "  The  Laws  of  Moses,"  he  said,  "  are 
influencing  all  nations,  barbarian  and  Greek,  the 
inhabitants  of  continents  and  islands,  Eastern 
nations  and  Western,  Europe  and  Asia,  the  in- 
habitable world  from  one  end  to  the  other."  The 
influence  of  Judaism  to-day  as  a  spiritual  force, 
though  it  is  not  all  that  it  might  be,  is  not  yet  at 
an  end,  and  all  indications  point  to  its  increase. 
Had  the  rabbis  been  given  fair  play  they  would 
have  won  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  faith  of  Israel 
within  three  hundred  years  of  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem.  They  could  have  done  this  easily,  but 
fair  play  was  denied  them.  Given  fair  play  to-day 
the  same  might  be  done,  and  in  half  the  time. 
The  world  will  listen,  where  for  centuries  it  refused 
to  do  so.  It  will  pay  attention  and  give  you  its 
homage,  if  you  deserve  it.  Thinking  men  will  let 
you  explain  yourself  and  accept  thankfully  what 
good  you  have  to  offer.  The  Jewish  artist,  author, 
professor,  are  teaching  the  world  the  moral  majesty 
of  the  Hebrew  conception  of  life,  and  the  lesson 
is  accepted.  Only  let  us  not  be  afraid,  nor 
seek  to  lessen  the  just  pretensions  of  our  holy 
religion. 

Judaism  stands  to-day,  ever  extending  and 
strengthening  the  place  of  her  tent,  a  world-wide 
force,  to  teach,  to  lead,  and  to  comfort  mankind. 
We  can  best  show  this  by  living  up  to  the  best  our 
religion  has  revealed  unto  us,  seeking  and  loving, 
teaching  the  best.  What  we  bring  must  be  like 
Abel's  offering,  the  choicest  we  have,  the  finest 
sheaves  gleaned  in  the  harvest  of  our  spiritual 
experience,  the  truest  and  clearest  note  that  has 
reached  us  concerning  God  and  man.  "  All  the 
world's  a  stage,"  and  a  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
a  part,  as  he  advances  in  years,  as  he  outgrows 
the  follies  born  of  ignorance,  as  his  powers  of 
observation  increase,  as  his  memory  becomes 
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stored  up,  even  to  overflowing,  with  the  lesson  of 
life  and  experience.  Let  his  life  be  like  the 
history  of  our  people,  an  advance  "  from  strength 
to  strength "  in  all  that  makes  for  peace  and 
goodness. 


THE   COMFORT   OF   ZION 

"  The  voice  of  one  saying,  Cry  aloud  !  And  I  said,  What  shall  I 
cry?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the 
flower  of  the  field." — ISAIAH  xl.  6. 

r  I  "^HESE  solemn  words  find  an  echo  in  every 
-*-  heart,  and  their  solemnity  increases  as  the 
world  grows  older,  and  as  mankind  loses  more 
and  more  the  buoyancy  of  its  early  life.  Young 
faces  are  hurried  away  before  their  time,  and  the 
old  droop  and  disappear  like  the  flowers  at  the 
end  of  the  summer — "  one  fate  happens  to  both." 
The  scholar,  who  is  able  to  take  wider  views, 
and,  by  means  of  the  help  which  study  affords, 
observes  as  it  were  in  wider  circles  of  vision,  of 
generations,  and  even  of  centuries,  notes  the 
coming,  the  aggrandizement,  the  weakening,  and 
the  disappearance  of  nations  and  races  from  off 
the  face  of  the  globe.  We  come  as  the  morning 
cloud  out  of  the  darkness,  and  we  disappear  as 
the  mist  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  to  make  room  for 
our  successors. 

But  where  is  the  comfort  in  all  this  ?     As  it  is 
28 
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well  known,  in  this,  the  fortieth  chapter  of  his 
prophecy,  Isaiah  sets  out  to  console  Israel.  Where 
then  is  the  consolation  to  be  found  in  these  sad 
reflections?  How  shall  Israel  be  repaid  for  all 
she  has  suffered?  Wherefore  is  the  iniquity  of 
Jerusalem  pardoned,  and  her  warfare  finished,  if 
it  be  but  that  she  is  led  to  the  mountain-top,  and 
there  instructed  to  survey  the  short  and  unhappy 
fate  allotted  to  humanity?  Is  it  for  this  we  work 
with  courage  and  suffer  submissively,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  day  we  are  to  be  shown  the  sad  em- 
blems of  mortal  life  ?  Let  us  try  to  find  out  the 
prophet's  meaning. 

What  are  the  comforts,  compensations,  con- 
solations, a  man  desires  for  his  reward  ?  Is  it 
wealth?  If  we  search  the  biographies  of  the 
richest  men  we  shall  find  disappointment,  rest- 
lessness, a  state  of  existence  far  removed  from 
that  which  we  seek.  Is  it  position  ?  "  Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown."  Rule,  said 
the  rabbis,  rule  means  trouble  and  regret,  a  con- 
suming of  the  day  and  night  searching  for  the 
impossible — rule  is  servitude  and  ends  in  regret. 
Do  you  remember  the  words  which  the  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen  :  "  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world, 
I  hate  ye !  ...  How  unhappy  is  that  man  that 
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waits  on  princes'  favours.  Had  I  but  served  my 
God  with  half  the  zeal  I  have  served  my  king, 
He  would  not  in  my  age  have  left  me  naked  to 
my  enemies."  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? 
They  may  be  summed  up  chiefly  in  this,  that  the 
things  which  at  one  time  attract  us  do  so  but  for 
a  very  short  space.  As  we  grow  older,  as  we 
advance  in  spiritual  experience,  aye,  and  in 
worldly  experience  too,  we  find  that  we  are  no 
longer  what  we  were,  and  what  once  had  the 
power  to  draw  us  out  has  the  power  to  do  so 
no  longer.  Ambitious  we  were,  one  and  all — 
we  shall  make  a  name,  we  shall  grow  rich,  we 
shall  lay  down  the  law  and  rule.  And  lo !  while 
as  yet  we  pant  in  the  race,  the  old  desires  have 
fled,  or  they  have  become  purified,  or  we  have 
transferred  them  to  others.  What  once  we  tried 
to  reach,  we  are  content  if  others  acquire.  The 
teacher's  ambition  has  lost  its  edge.  His  great 
desire,  his  idea  of  consolation,  is  to  watch  the 
advancement  of  his  pupil,  to  whom  he  looks  to 
carry  on  his  researches,  and  to  keep  alight  the 
lamp  of  divine  knowledge.  The  soldier's  passion 
for  fame  softens  into  a  longing  that  the  regiment 
shall  be  loyal  to  its  best  traditions.  The  honour- 
able ambition  to  lead  a  community  passes  into 
the  constant  prayer  that  the  organization,  or  town, 
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or  nation,  may  be  blessed  with  strength  and  peace. 
That  aged  couple,  nearing  the  end  of  life,  feeble, 
sickly,  not  overburdened  with  the  world's  goods, 
— what  is  the  consolation  they  seek  ?  They  have 
been  through  many  a  storm,  and  their  faces 
bear  the  marks  of  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outrageous  fortune."  They  ask  not  for  long  life, 
or  riches,  or  comforts  for  their  declining  years. 
Neither  do  they  ask  for  health.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  the  wife  craves  for  the  beauty  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  the  man  for  the  strength  of  his 
early  manhood.  They  say  that  will  content  them 
in  which  they  can  have  no  personal  selfish  benefit. 
The  only  consolation  they  ask  for  is  that  their 
children  shall  grow  in  health  and  strength,  and 
that  the  Almighty  will  plant  in  their  young 
hearts,  peace,  contentment,  gratitude,  and  rever- 
ence. After  the  storms  of  a  life  of  hardship,  the 
old  people  will  be  satisfied  to  be  the  spectators  of 
the  happiness  of  others.  Do  you  see  that  con- 
solation, true  consolation,  worthy  of  a  good  man 
or  woman,  can  never  rest  upon  what  we  are,  or 
what  we 'own,  or  what  rule  we  exercise?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  our  desire  for  happiness  can  never 
be  satisfied  by  the  opportunities  of  personal  grati- 
fication ? 

But  there  is  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  out- 
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look  than  the  hope  fixed  upon  children,  pupils, 
or  friends,  and  that  is  reached  when  our  desires 
are  centred  upon  the  loftiest  ideals  of  life,  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  upon  the  faith  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers.  When  a  man  has  left  behind 
all  desires  of  personal  or  family  advancement, 
and  rests  solely  upon  divine  things,  then  is  he 
face  to  face  with  the  actual  "  Comfort "  pro- 
mised by  the  prophet.  For  we  are  coming  close 
to  his  meaning  now.  This  is  the  true  and  im- 
perishable consolation — to  know  that  others  are 
ready,  not  to  carry  on  the  name  and  fame  of  a 
family  or  tribe,  but  God's  work  in  the  world,  to 
know  in  your  heart  of  men  who  are  ready  to  guard 
the  community,  to  love  what  you  loved,  to  cherish 
the  faith  and  to  defend  Israel.  The  object  of 
the  solicitude  of  the  Jew,  if  it  be  his  aim  to  risk  no 
disappointment, is  this:  that  not  he  personally,  but 
that  the  law  of  God  shall  be  respected,  reverenced, 
among  men.  Let  him  not  fix  his  thoughts  to 
rule  the  world,  to  acquire  territory,  but  rather  in 
the  victory  of  the  faith  let  him  seek  "  Com- 
fort." Our  duty  is  to  persevere  in  the  charge 
laid  upon  us  by  our  fathers.  Our  earnest  prayer 
should  be  that  others  may  be  ready  to  take  our 
places  when  we  die.  Our  consolation — here  at 
last  we  grasp  firmly  the  prophet's  meaning — our 
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true  and  only  real  consolation  is  possessed  when 
we  have  realized  that  the  continuance  of  the  work 
is  assured,  the  final  victory  of  Judaism  decided. 
We  are  on  firm  ground  here.  "  The  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth,  but  the  word  of  our 
God  shall  stand  for  ever."1  Such  is  the  comfort 
promised  to  Zion.  Observe,  this  is  not  political 
privilege  or  sovereignty,  nor  riches,  nor  worldly 
honour,  nor  fame,  nor  learning,  nor  influence, 
but  only  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  God,  the 
love  for  it,  and  its  ultimate  victory.  The  faith  would 
rule  men's  souls ;  let  who  will  rule  their  armies. 
It  is  good  to  be  free  men  ;  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  all  should  possess  opportunity  for  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  May  God  bless  the  efforts  of  those 
who  labour  to  widen  the  bounds  of  human  liberty 
and  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Never- 
theless, neither  in  political  freedom  for  the  Jew, 
nor  in  his  worldly  prosperity,  shall  we  find  the 
comforting  of  Zion. 

And  what  is  true  of  Jerusalem  is  true,  too,  of 
each  individual.  High  above  the  storms  of  time, 
calm  and  undisturbed  by  the  passage  of  earthly 
things,  exist  God  and  the  human  soul.  In  his 
realization  of  this  is  man's  true  consolation  in  the 
world  and  his  hopes  for  the  time  to  come. 

1  Isaiah  xl.  8. 
D 
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"  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee  :  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."— ISAIAH  xxvi.  3. 

ANEW  Year's  Day  is,  as  it  were,  a  pause  in 
a  journey,  when  we  submit  the  stores  of 
memory  to  a  rapid  survey  and  investigate  the 
chances  of  the  future.  The  present  hour  is  the 
middle  point  in  life,  and  thence  buoyed  up  by 
the  promises  of  Heaven  we  seek  to  go  forward. 
But  try  as  we  can  to  pierce  it,  the  future  is  veiled 
before  our  vision.  The  past,  too,  though  much  is 
clear,  presents  on  the  whole  a  picture  blurred 
and  indistinct.  We  cannot  remember  everything. 
The  result  of  our  survey,  before  and  after, 
gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  we 
have  been  enabled  to  reach  the  present  day  in 
safety.  The  unknown  has  always  in  it  something 
of  the  awful.  Mystery  ever  provokes  fear.  So  it 
comes  about  that  on  Rosh  Hashanah,  although 
it  heralds  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  that  Re- 
pentance should  be  the  dominant  note,  prayers 
naturally  arise  that  the  Almighty  will  bless  and 

34 
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protect  us  in  the  coming  time.  If  we  knew  what 
was  coming,  we  might  prepare.  If  we  could  fore- 
tell the  event,  we  should  encourage  each  other  to 
be  strong :  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
We  know  we  shall  be  tested,  but  will  our  backs 
be  strong  enough  for  the  burden  ?  Alas !  there 
are  none  to  tell  us  just  the  things  we  want  most 
to  know.  Therefore  do  we  "  lift  up  our  eyes 
to  the  hills  whence  cometh  our  help," *  that  we 
may  receive  that  divine  strength  which  will 
enable  us  to  destroy  and  remove  the  weakness 
which  anticipation  of  the  Unknown  has  planted 
within  us.  The  liturgy  of  the  New  Year  consists 
largely  of  prayers  for  life,  happiness,  and  peace, 
elaborated  and  repeated,  in  varying  forms  and  ex- 
pressions, a  hundred  times.  "  Give  us  life,  O  Lord; 
send  us  day  by  day  the  food  we  need.  Give  us 
health.  O  Lord,  the  creatures  Thou  hast  made 
beseech  Thee  to  bless  them  with  peace,  sustenance, 
shelter."  We  repeat  these  words,  in  one  form  or 
another,so  often, not  because  God  demands  repeated 
asking,  but  because  our  need  is  great  and  our  weak- 
ness insists  upon  making  itself  heard.  I  cannot 
choose  but  repeat  the  thought  which  so  greatly  agi- 
tates my  mind.  In  the  moment  of  suspense  all  men 
are  alike.  The  savage,  wild,  brutal,  uncontrolled, 

1  Psalm  cxxi.  I. 
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no  less  than  the  most  cultivated  of  the  species, 
alike  feel  the  need  of  giving  expression  to  uni- 
versal need.  In  the  moment  of  suspense  the  walls 
and  distinctions  which  separate  men  are  levelled 
to  the  ground,  for  the  necessities  and  dangers  of 
life  rise  up,  insistent  of  attention.  In  such  times 
we  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  our  wishes  will 
be  granted.  The  definite  purpose  is  to  remove 
the  fear,  to  reach  out  to  the  strength  which  is  to 
enable  one  to  face  the  future.  The  prayers  of  the 
New  Year  resolve  themselves  into  an  appeal  that 
God  will  help  us  to  go  forward  in  peace  and 
confidence. 

This  universal  need  is  implied  in  the  words  of 
the  text.  It  sets  forth  the  conditions  whereby  peace 
and  confidence  are  to  be  had.  "  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind,  or  thought, 
or  imagination,  is  stayed  upon  Thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  Thee."  Not  at  the  New  Year  only, 
but  at  all  times,  perfect  peace,  or  as  the  Hebrew 
has  it,  "  peace,  peace,"  peace  multiplied,  that 
nothing  in  this  world  can  lessen  or  destroy,  is  to 
be  acquired  by  him  whose  mind  is  stayed  upon 
God.  It  is  a  great  gift,  one  that  all  seek,  and  so 
few  find.  What  a  happiness  to  know  that  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  man,  storm-tossed,  crushed 
and  ruined,  to  gain  the  secret  which  will  bring 
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him  the  desired  possession !  When  we  see  or  hear 
of  men,  quiet,  obscure  men,  or  delicate  women, 
who  have  been  blessed  with  strength  to  battle  suc- 
cessfully with  pain,  loss,  and  disappointment,  who 
have  passed  through  the  furnace  of  bitter  experi- 
ence, and  have  come  forth,  their  character  refined, 
and  their  faces,  like  that  of  Moses,  bearing  evi- 
dence of  where  they  have  been  and  what  they 
have  seen — how  does  it  become  to  us  a  source  of 
great  joy  to  know  such  blessed  ones  ?  The  doctor 
as  he  proceeds  to  his  operating  theatre,  and  the 
patient  soon  to  hover  'twixt  life  and  death — what 
nerves  them  to  their  several  duties,  to  live  or  to  die, 
to  destroy  or  to  make  whole  ?  What  enables  the 
dying  parents  to  utter  the  last  earthly  farewell  in 
calmness  ?  What  mysterious  influence  imprints  a 
smile  upon  the  face  of  the  dead  ?  The  source  of 
this  wonderful  confidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
spiritual  endowment  of  souls  stayed  upon  God. 
That  fair  house  which  men  so  admire — it  is  built 
upon  a  foundation  below  the  surface.  That  noble 
tree,  the  pride  of  the  country-side,  its  roots  spread 
far  and  wide,  but  they  are  invisible.  The  mighty 
river  that  carries  without  weariness  the  traffic  of 
an  empire,  and  spreads  for  hundreds  of  miles  its 
health-giving  waters,  its  source  is  high  upon  the 
mountain -peak,  where  it  is  fed  by  the  eternal 
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snows  among  the  clouds.  For  all  his  disappoint- 
ment, Moses  walked  up  the  side  of  Pisgah  with 
calm,  quiet  step,  as  did  his  brother  Aaron  at  Hor, 
because  their  hearts  were  stayed  upon  the  faithful- 
ness of  God. 

How  great  upon  us  is  the  influence  of  the  men 
who  have  dwelt  within  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty ! 
They  beckon  us  to  follow.  .They  have  conquered, 
and  we  desire  to  be  conquerors  likewise.  We  also 
desire  to  find  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  spiritual 
life.  Where  they  have  been  we  wish  to  go,  to  see 
what  they  have  seen,  to  hear  the  harmonies  from 
heaven  that  have  blessed  their  life.  "  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  my  father ! " 2 

Like  those  that  look  through  the  gates  where 
the  children  of  the  King  do  rest  and  are  happy  in 
the  garden,  so  are  we  eager  to  enter  and  share  the 
delights.  Well,  if  we  proceed  from  wish  to  effort, 
entrance  will  not  be  denied.  The  mercies  of  God 
are  not  straitened  ;  they  are  abundant  as  are  the 
needs  of  mankind.  It  is  possible  for  each  and 
^every  person  to -secure  the  steadfastness,  confidence, 
calmness  which  all  require.  Let  our  minds  rest 
on  God.  He  is  our  helper.  He  is  with  us 
wherever  we  go.  He  is  at  our  right  hand  in  all 
times  of  danger.  In  His  hands  is  the  cure  for  all 
'2  Genesis  xxvii.  34. 
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our  sorrows.  At  the  sound  of  His  voice  all  discord 
ceases,  the  clouds  dissolve,  and  we  are  bathed  in 
the  sunshine  of  His  providence.  When  we  pray 
for  life,  health,  prosperity  for  ourselves  and  our 
families,  we  know  that  all  these  are  ours  when  our 
minds  are  stayed,  fixed  upon  God.  Not — so  it 
may  be — the  life  we  ask  for  will  He  give ;  not 
perhaps,  the  gifts  we  crave  will  He  bestow  upon 
us.  But,  instead,  He  will  bless  us  with  the  inex- 
pressible peace  and  gladness  which  He  hath 
reserved  for  those  who  fear  Him,  and  therein  will 
be  life,  gain,  joy,  success,  health.  If  we  will  be 
persuaded  to  let  our  thoughts  dwell  upon  the  love 
and  goodness  of  God,  if  we  do  so  constantly  and 
in  sincerity,  then  shall  we  receive  a  welcome  into  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  "  Open  unto  me 
the  gates  of  righteousness,  that  I  may  enter  them 
and  praise  God." 3  Many  things  will  fail  us,  but, 
sinking,  we  are  safe.  What  was  burdensome  before 
will  now  be  easy  to  bear  ;  what  yesterday  was  dark 
will  from  to-day  on  be  illumined  by  the  light  of  His 
countenance.  Our  strength  will  be  as  the  strength 
of  ten.  "  Many  sorrows  fall  to  the  wicked,  but  he 
that  trusteth  in  God,  mercy  shall  encompass  him 
around."  4 

3  Psalm  cxviii.  19.  4  Psalm  xxxii.  10. 


CONSCIENCE 

"  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old  through  my  roarings 
all  the  day  long." — PSALM  xxxii.  3. 

DOUBTLESS  all  will  remember  that  the 
life  of  David  was  marked  by  one  great 
stain.  He  had  for  a  brief  period  lost  self- 
control,  and  had  been  drawn  by  strong  passion 
into  the  committal  of  a  number  of  terrible 
sins.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  sin 
of  David,  because,  we  may  remember,  the 
sin  was  succeeded  by  sincere  repentance,  and 
God  pardoned  his  iniquity.  What  I  want  to 
refer  to  is  this :  that  between  the  act  of  sin 
and  the  repentance  and  pardon  there  was  an 
interval  of  time,  concerning  which  the  Bible  tells 
us  nothing— a  period  of  inward  struggle,  when  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  David,  as  in  a  devastated 
country,  a  bitter  warfare  was  waged  between  his 
better  self  on  the  one  hand  and  the  evil  in  him  on 
the  other.  This  period  is  not  referred  to  in  the 
history  of  David's  life  as  set  forth  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Bible,  but  it  is  constantly  made 
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manifest  in  his  Psalms ;  and  the  thirty-second 
Psalm,  from  which  the  text  is  taken,  and  which 
forms  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, is  one  of  those  compositions  to  which  we 
must  go,  and  which  we  must  examine,  if  we  are  to 
supply  the  missing  page  in  the  biography  of  the 
great  king.  There  is  in  every  man  something  of 
the  brute  and  something  of  the  divine,  and  the 
enmity  which  exists  between  these  two  lasts  till 
the  moment  of  death.  This  enmity  was  now 
raging  violently  in  David's  mind.  No  sooner  had 
the  sin  been  committed  than  a  reaction  set  in. 
The  deed  was  done,  the  gratification  over  and  gone, 
and  the  reckoning  now  to  be  paid.  Conscience, 
which  had  never  been  destroyed,  was  moving,  and, 
what  is  more,  was  uttering  its  accusation.  In  his 
picturesque  language  he  says,  "  When  I  kept 
silence,"  that  is,  "  when  I  tried  to  hide  my  sin, 
then  did  my  bones  wax  old,  through  my  roarings 
all  the  day  long."  He  busied  himself  in  the  affairs 
of  state  :  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  seemed  to 
tarnish  as  he  approached  to  touch  them.  He  went 
in  and  among  his  people,  and  found  no  relief:  their 
innocent,  unsuspecting  loyalty  mocked  him  ;  in  the 
face  of  each  honest  man  he  read  his  own  con- 
demnation. His  hands  were  covered  with  blood  ; 
not  "  all  the  spices  of  Araby  could  make  clean  one 
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small  hand."  How  could  he  judge?  How  dare 
he  punish?  Crime  claimed  him  as  its  own.  Guilt 
and  shame  claimed  him  as  a  comrade !  He  had 
known  what  it  was  to  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  but 
he  was  suffering  now  from  shame  self-inflicted. 
Many  had  been  his  enemies,  but  it  was  clear  he 
was  his  own  worst  foe.  Sinking  thus  beneath  the 
arrows  of  his  inward  accuser,  strange  to  say  his 
reputation,  his  kingly  office,  his  honest  pride  as 
teacher  and  hero,  all  these  combined  to  advise  him 
to  keep  quiet,  to  face  the  world  with  the  smooth 
countenance  of  hypocrisy,  or  with  the  bold,  brazen 
face  of  sin.  Let  him  but  own  his  guilt,  and  the 
world  would  mock  him,  would  laugh  to  scorn  his 
zeal  in  God's  service  and  his  work  for  Israel.  So 
argued  also  pride  and  false  dignity  and  insincerity 
and  ignorance,  as  indeed  they  argue  to-day.  Yet 
conscience  held  its  ground,  and,  like  Jonah  at 
Nineveh,  repeated  its  formidable  message  without 
ceasing.  Buffeted  from  side  to  side,  leaning  on 
the  one  and  presently  on  the  other,  frightened  by 
the  stern  looks  of  conscience,  attracted  and  then 
suspicious,  unable  to  determine  to  stand  or  to  flee, 
whom  to  fear  and  whom  to  trust,  halting  between 
two  opinions,  out  of  the  depths  of  his  anguish  he 
cries,  "  My  strength  faileth  because  of  my  iniquity, 
and  my  bones  are  wasted  away."1  The  long  battle 

1  Psalm  xxxi.  10. 
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is,  however,  nearing  its  end.  Perish  pride,  perish 
kingly  dignity,  perish  all  that  the  world  holds 
dear.  He  gives  up  all  for  the  peace  which  once 
was  his  and  which  must  be  his  again.  "  I  will 
make  known  my  iniquity ;  I  will  be  sorry  for  my 
sin.  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord  !  O,  my  God,  be 
not  far  from  me  !  "2  He  yields  himself  up  to  con- 
science, a  belated  but  now  willing  captive,  and  the 
words  of  forgiveness  are  uttered  which  restore 
peace  to  the  troubled  soul,  like  the  glint  of  sun- 
shine upon  the  fields  after  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

Conscience  is  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  It 
is  both  our  tormentor  and  our  friend,  our  insistent 
foe  and  our  best  protector.  Its  severity  is  that 
of  a  guardian  whose  duty  it  is  to  utter  the 
words  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  hear.  Great  are 
the  sufferings  of  a  man  under  the  whip  of  an  out- 
raged conscience,  but  the  measure  of  that  suffering 
is  the  measure  of  a  man's  moral  dignity  and  the 
measure  of  God's  love  for  him. 

Now  the  struggle  which  proceeded  in  the  mind 
of  David  is  reproduced  in  more  or  less  degree  in 
each  of  us.  To  please  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments is  surely  the  desire,  as  it  is  the  duty, 
of  all.  No  one  could  own  that  he  had  intention- 
ally done  his  utmost  to  provoke  God  to  anger. 

2  Psalm  xxxviii.  18,  21. 
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But  at  the  same  time  we  are  all  conscious  of 
neglecting  or  violating  our  duty.  We  are  constantly 
tempted,  and  we  often  yield  to  temptation.  In 
worldly  matters,  in  money  and  business  affairs,  how 
often  does  the  thought  arise,  "If  I  had  acted  differ- 
ently, how  different  would  things  be  with  me  to- 
day!" How  do  we  blame  ourselves  for  losing  an 
opportunity,  or  for  being  too  eager  or  too  credulous? 
What  unavailing  regrets ;  what  strong,  but  often 
useless,  resolutions  do  we  form  to  guide  our  future 
actions  !  So,  wise  after  the  event,  many  a  man  is 
unable  to  realize  the  possibility  of  his  former 
stupidity.  Something  like  this  takes  place  in  the 
spiritual  sphere.  We  do  not  use  the  language  of 
David  ;  we  do  not  express  our  thoughts  so  vehem- 
ently. In  modern  times,  and  in  the  Western  world, 
when  each  word  is  scrutinized  with  legal  pre- 
cision, we  are  careful  of  our  phrases.  We  try  to 
keep  down  the  emotions.  But  surely  something 
of  remorse  must  attend  the  committal  of  a  wicked 
action.  Those  who  treat  their  Judaism  seriously, 
they  must  know  what  it  is  to  be  wretched  if  they 
have  allowed  themselves  the  fatal  privilege  of 
doing  wrong.  Am  I  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
triumph  secured  over  another  is  followed  by  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  by  pity  for  the  victim  ?  Alas,  why 
did  not  things  turn  out  differently?  Alas,  so  much 
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pain  and  bitterness  might  have  been  spared.  We 
look  at  a  man.  We  say,  "  Thus  he  lives ;  this  he 
does  ;  he  cares  only  for  gain ;  he  defies  public 
opinion  ;  he  tramples  down  others ;  he  never  feels 
remorse."  We  do  not  know.  How  should  we? 
A  smiling  face  often  covers  a  weary  mind  ;  an 
indifferent  look  may  screen  the  awful  anticipations 
of  coming  ruin.  So,  too,  an  apparent  indifference  to 
religion  may  cover  the  sufferings  of  a  soul  travel- 
ling in  the  darkness  towards  God.  Do  you  think 
that  everyone  in  ancient  Israel  knew  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  king  when,  as  he  himself  says,  the 
hand  of  God  lay  heavily  upon  him  ?  No,  we  do 
not  know  what  is  passing  through  the  mind  of 
our  brother  or  friend.  There  is  more  remorse  and 
sorrow  for  evil  committed  than  we  think  ;  where 
we  suppose  there  is  silence,  conscience  is  at  work, 
and  there  are  "  roarings  all  the  day  long."  I  can 
say  to  myself  what  no  man  dare  say  to  me,  and 
though  I  lift  up  not  a  single  finger  against  myself, 
yet  my  self-inflicted  punishment  will  reach  beyond 
your  reckoning.  Public  condemnation  is  a  heavy 
yoke,  but  before  the  solemn  accents  of  my  inward 
judge  I  am  as  one  chastised  with  scorpions.  If  we 
could  realize  the  sufferings  men  undergo  for  the 
evil  they  have  done,  I  am  sure  our  hearts  would 
be  rent  in  twain  for  pity.  Many  are  the  ills 
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which  flesh  is  heir  to — poverty,  pain,  disappoint- 
ment, the  death  of  those  we  love  greatly — but  the 
heaviest  of  all  to  bear  is  the  shame,  the  grief,  the 
horror  men  bring  upon  themselves.  God  hears 
what  we  cannot  hear ;  He  sees  what  is  hidden 
from  our  sight ;  He  sees  the  beating  of  the  breast ; 
He  hears  the  cry  for  pardon.  "  O  that  I  were  as 
in  the  months  of  old  ;  as  in  the  days  when  God 
watched  over  me  !"3  He  knows  how  men  hunger 
for  the  innocence  they  have  lost,  and  the  peace 
that  once  crowned  their  lives. 

The  suffering  is  great.  Let  us  rejoice  that,  it 
is  so.  For  where  there  is  to-day  Remorse,  to- 
morrow there  will  be  Reformation ;  where  now 
there  is  Pain,  soon  will  there  be  heard  the  voice  of 
Prayer ;  and  Forgiveness  follows  quickly  on  the 
steps  of  Repentance.  Let  us  all  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  conscience ;  let  us  be  admonished  before 
the  voice  grows  weak  and  our  hearts  be  too  heavy 
to  listen.  Soon  the  dust  will  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  that  gave  it. 
Here,  and  to-day,  conscience  is  our  friend.  The 
time  will  come  when  perhaps  it  will  speak  as  our 
relentless  accuser.  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
a  hardened  heart,  upon  an  unrepentant  soul. 

8  Job  xxix.  2. 
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"  In  the  tabernacles  ye  shall  dwell  for  seven  days ;  all  that 
are  homeborn  in  Israel  shall  dwell  in  the  tabernacles." — 
LEVITICUS  xxiii.  42. 

r  I  ^HE  sacred  festivals  which  mark  the  progress 
-*•  of  the  religious  year  consecrate  at  one  and 
the  same  time  important  occurrences  in  our 
religious  history  and  certain  events  in  the  pas- 
toral life  of  our  fathers.  The  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles recalls  to  our  mind  the  care  of  the 
Divine  Providence  which  guided  our  ancestors 
in  the  desert,  and  it  also  marked  the  harvest  of 
the  vine  and  oil.  The  chief  feature,  however,  of 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  to-day  is  the  erection 
of  the  Succah,  and  the  dwelling  therein.  The 
Succah  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features  of 
Jewish  religious  life,  and  sad  it  is  to  think  how 
frequently  people  neglect  to  erect  the  little  booth. 
But  just  now  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  to  another 
tabernacle,  of  which  we  and  all  Israel  are  parts, 
builders,  and  defenders. 

The  "  Congregation  of  Israel "  is  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.    Let  us  watch  its  growth  from 
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its  earliest  appearance  till  the  present  hour.  In 
the  far-off  days,  of  which  the  Bible  supplies  the 
scantiest  records,  the  foundations  of  the  Tabernacle 
were  laid,  and  under  the  watchful  eye  of  God  the 
walls  were  reared.  In  the  patriarchal  age  the 
edifice  was  begun,  in  the  lives  of  obedience  and 
days  spent  in  search  for  God.  Inheriting  the 
sublime  traditions  which  it  was  believed  repre- 
sented the  message  of  Heaven  deposited  with  the 
earliest  human  beings,  the  fathers  of  our  race  dis- 
covered, little  by  little,  the  path  of  life  and  the 
wish  of  God.  Abraham's  faith,  Isaac's  self-sur- 
render, Jacob's  chequered  career,  the  rectitude  of 
Joseph,  traced  the  outlines  of  the  building  in  times 
of  a  civilization  long  since  dissolved.  Of  those 
remote  generations  but  few  remnants  remain.  The 
Pyramids  lift  their  heads  in  mystery,  the  ruins  of 
temple  and  palace,  the  inscribed  brick  buried 
beneath  the  dust  of  centuries,  these  defy  time, 
and  with  them  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  the  living 
faith  of  Israel.  Having  accomplished  their  work 
of  preparation,  the  patriarchs  were  gathered  unto 
their  fathers,  and  shortly  after  there  appeared 
upon  the  stage  of  the  world  the  master-mind  and 
chief  builder  of  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  whose 
name  and  influence  remain  alive  among  us  to-day 
— Moses,  the  son  of  Amram.  Born  in  days  of 
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persecution,  hidden  by  his  parents  and  discovered 
by  Pharaoh's  daughter.,  educated  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  Egyptians  and  not  wanting  the  influence 
of  mother's  care,  an  exile  and  a  wanderer — around 
the  name  of  Moses,  legend,  uniting  admiration  and 
gratitude,  has  woven  its  fairest  flowers.  Moses  is 
the  soldier,  the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the 
leader  and  shepherd  of  Israel.  His  prayers  secure 
pardon  ;  his  raised  arms  recall  victory.  He  out- 
lines the  legislative  code  of  his  people  ;  he  teaches 
honesty,  mercy,  thoughtfulness  to  man  and  beast ; 
he  inculcates  justice  between  man  and  man.  He 
outlines  the  nation's  ideal,  and  his  feet  stand  ever 
upon  the  rock  of  immutable  fact.  Moses  was 
qualified,  if  ever  man  was,  to  set  forth  in  fitting 
language  the  duty  of  man,  the  claims  of  righteous- 
ness, the  conditions  of  life,  the  sources  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  way  that  leads  to  God.  In  the 
wilderness,  then,  Moses  erects  his  tabernacle. 
That  frail  structure  is  endowed  with  a  life  that 
shall  continue  as  long  as  humanity  exists.  It  is 
the  Tabernacle  of  God,  the  symbol  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  —  "  Keneset  Yisrael  "  —  one 
day  to  embrace  all  men.  Bezaleel,  the  arch- 
craftsman,  superintends  the  work  ;  the  gifts  of 
the  princes  of  the  tribes  are  brought  in  over- 
flowing measure.  Under  the  eye  of  Moses,  Israel 
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gains  possession  of  her  first  House  of  Prayer. 
But  the  work  is  not  finished  by  Moses ;  indeed, 
it  can  never  be  completed  by  mortal  hands.  The 
waves  will  not  be  stilled  at  our  bidding,  nor 
will  the  thoughts  of  men  remain  stationary.  The 
Tabernacle  is  to  expand,  develop ;  it  is  to  grow, 
become  wider,  more  spacious.  For  where  in  the 
wilderness  hundreds  stand,  in  Canaan  thousands 
will  seek  admittance;  later  on,  millions  will  demand 
a  share.  The  Tent  of  Assembly  gives  place  to 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  that  to  the  Temple  of 
Zerubbabel ;  but  the  changes  are  development,  not 
violent  revolution,  an  enlargement  and  strengthen- 
ing, as  the  tree-trunk  adds  yearly  to  its  girth  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  age.  Precedent  moves 
to  precedent,  and  all  is  well.  The  psalms  of 
David,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  lofty  message 
of  Isaiah,  the  tragic  despair  of  Jeremiah,  the 
imagery  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  chorus  of  the  prophets 
— behold,  how  the  Tabernacle  grows !  "  How 
beautiful  is  Thy  Tabernacle,  O  Lord  of  Hosts, 
my  King  and  my  God!"1  See!  it  welcomes  the 
joy  of  the  people ;  it  accepts  the  cry  of  their  sor- 
row ;  it  has  a  place  wherein  to  care  for  and  guard 
the  varying  emotions  of  the  heart.  The  years  roll 
on,  and  men's  thoughts  widen  with  the  rising 

1  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  2. 
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and  sinking  of  the  sun  ;  and  the  holy  building 
keeps  pace.  The  Babylonian  Empire  has  dis- 
appeared, Egypt  is  a  conquered  province,  but  the 
Tabernacle  of  God  is  endowed  with  everlasting 
life.  Often  does  the  scene  change,  but  the  old  life 
continues,  ever  renewing  its  youth,  like  the  eagle ; 
becomes  fuller,  deeper,  yielding  a  richer  harvest. 
The  Maccabean  princes  bring  their  offering  of 
ardent  patriotism  and  military  skill.  Who  succeed 
them  as  guardians  of  the  precious  heritage,  of  the 
sacred  fane  ?  We  have  reached  the  age  of  study, 
the  age  of  scholarship.  Institutions  and  nations  alter 
as  they  live,  just  as  men  do.  We  meet  the  scholars 
of  Israel,  the  expositors — a  wonderful  company. 
Men  of  the  pen  have  succeeded  where  once  the 
sentinel  stood  armed  with  sword  and  shield. 
Intellect  brings  its  offering,  and  the  love  of  study 
has  for  evermore  its  honoured  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  Israel.  Now,  however,  the  Tabernacle 
has  burst  beyond  the  confines  of  Palestine.  It  is 
no  longer  Asiatic  only ;  it  has  reached  Europe, 
where  the  world-battle  is  to  be  fought,  and  Africa 
also.  It  covers  the  shores  of  the  Greek  world ;  it 
is  known  in  all  the  chief  centres  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  builders  are  at  work  to  fit  the  "  Kene- 
set  Yisrael"  to  stand  wherever  men  live.  They 
are  preparing  it  for  that  new  life  and  civilization, 
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and  the  new  nations  which  are  to  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  empire  of  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
legal  maxims  of  Rome,  the  philosophy  of  Greece, 
the  legendary  lore  of  Persia  and  the  East,  are  taken, 
examined,  utilized  in  the  holy  works.  The  Mid- 
rashic  poets  appear.  They  invest  old  phrases  with 
new  meanings ;  they  take  the  ancient  ceremony, 
and  show  its  modern  value.  Thus  the  Tabernacle 
lives,  and  because  it  lives,  progresses,  and  adapts 
itself  to  all  changes,  to  all  men.  It  witnesses  the 
destruction  of  Rome,  the  birth  of  new  nations, 
the  springing  up  of  new  religions,  at  whose  hands 
it  is  to  be  used  despitefully.  The  period  of  the 
Gaonim  sheds  a  bright  light,  to  be  extinguished, 
alas  !  all  too  soon  in  the  darkness  of  the  coming 
persecution.  For  the  keepers  of  the  Tabernacle 
are  as  sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  none  pity  them. 
They  must  wear  the  badge  of  servitude  ;  they  live 
huddled  in  the  narrow  Ghetto.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  weakness.  Love  stronger  than  the  grave 
guards  the  precious  treasure  from  the  devouring 
beasts  of  prey ;  scholarship,  seeking  its  impetus 
within,  is  enabled  to  continue,  and  faith  looks  up  to 
God.  The  mediaeval  sage  studies,  the  poet  sings, 
and  they  bring  to  the  Tabernacle  the  offering  of 
their  genius.  The  children  of  Spain  hang  upon 
the  willows  by  the  House  of  God  the  tokens  of 
their  exile.  And  so  till  this  day. 
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We,  Israelites,  are  the  Tabernacle  of  God,  wherein, 
as  of  old,  the  Shechinah  dwells.  The  Tabernacle 
is  wide  enough  to  hold  us  all.  The  ancient  and  the 
modern,  the  dignity  of  age  and  the  fire  of  youth, 
German  scholarship,  Russian  martyrdom,  English 
caution,  American  alertness,  practical  men  and 
dreamers,  Reform  no  less  than  Orthodoxy,  all 
claim  the  Tabernacle  as  their  Home.  It  is  their 
Home.  Let  its  doors  never  be  shut  in  the  face 
of  a  single  Jew  who  claims  admission.  Each  has 
his  place  therein :  he  cannot  be  spared.  Let 
none  seek  to  banish  him  :  it  is  his  heritage  from 
his  fathers.  All  that  we  want  is  there ;  what  others 
seek  is  there  also.  Deny  them  not ;  open  wide 
the  gates  of  our  Jewish  brotherhood.  "  Lift  up 
your  heads,  ye  ancient  Gates  of  the  Tabernacle, 
that  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.  Who  is  this 
King  of  Glory  Whose  coming  we  await?  The 
Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory"2  and  the 
Lord  of  the  Tabernacle.  May  He  come  speedily, 
and  find  us  worthy,  and  revive  the  former  glories 
of  the  Tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen ! 

2  Psalm  xxiv.  9,  10. 
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"  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them, 
Draw  out  and  take  you  lambs  according  to  your  families,  and 
kill  the  Passover." — EXODUS  xii.  21. 

ACCORDING  to  a  rabbinical  expositor,  the 
-tV.  Israelites  were  bidden  to  take  this  lamb 
and  to  besmear  the  house-door  with  its  blood,  in 
order  that  their  courage  might  be  tested  on  the 
eve  of  the  most  momentous  crisis  in  their  his- 
tory. So  far  they  had  been  wandering  tribes, 
whose  chief  aim  had  been  to  find  grazing-ground 
for  their  flocks,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  com- 
mand was  given  we  find  them  the  victims  of 
Pharaoh's  fear  and  cupidity.  On  the  eve  of  the 
first  great  Passover  they  were  the  bondsmen  of 
Egypt.  Before  the  light  of  the  morning  sun 
illumines  the  horizon  on  the  morrow  they  were 
to  be  a  free  people.  The  hidden  hopes  of 
centuries  were  crystallizing ;  they  could  see  their 
history  in  the  making.  God  had  of  old  ordained 
that  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  were  to 
become  an  independent  nation  charged  with  great 
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duties.  Would  they  rise  to  the  occasion?  Would 
they  show  the  courage  necessary,  or  would  they 
appear  before  the  taskmasters  of  Pharaoh,  un- 
worthy and  degenerate,  fit  in  the  economy  of  the 
world  to  occupy  the  lowest  grade  in  society,  to 
come  and  go  at  the  command  of  other  men,  to 
slave  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  others  ?  The 
searching  intellect  of  the  rabbi  saw  at  once  the 
inward  reason  for  the  strange  command  to  sprinkle 
the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  upon  the  door-post. 
It  was  a  test  of  courage.  "  He  that  would  be 
free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow."  Freedom  to 
be  enjoyed  must  be  earned.  Rights  are  not  gifts, 
for  if  they  were  they  might  then  be  withdrawn  at 
the  caprice  of  the  giver.  The  lamb  was  a  sacred 
animal,  said  the  rabbi,  to  the  Egyptians,  and  the 
Israelites  were  thus,  by  braving  the  anger  of  their 
masters,  to  assert  and  emphasize  their  new  position, 
their  future  exalted  position.  They  rose  to  "the 
height  of  the  great  argument."  They  sprinkled  the 
doors  with  the  blood  ;  and  courage,  which  calls  forth 
the  admiration  of  men,  earns  too  the  goodwill  of 
Heaven.  We  read  that  the  angel  of  destruction 
passed  over  and  left  unscathed  those  houses  upon 
which  appeared  the  sign  of  blood,  emblematic  of 
the  man  of  courage  that  dwelt  within. 

There  was  a  time  when  Israel  met  her  foes  face 
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to  face.  There  are  episodes  in  Biblical  history 
which  make  the  blood  run  quickly  with  pride  and 
delight.  There  are  events,  too,  in  the  lives  of 
some  of  the  earlier  rabbis  from  which  one  sees 
that  they  were  cast  in  heroic  mould,  that  they 
were  proficient  in  physical  daring  as  they  were 
masters  in  casuistry.  The  men  who  had  known 
freedom  struggled  to  retain  it  till  their  arms 
dropped  powerless ;  but  those  who  were  born  in 
servitude  looked  for  no  different  life.  For,  alas ! 
the  old  vigour  died  out,  and  that  generation  also, 
and  there  arose  a  new  spirit  in  Israel  that  knew 
not  the  old  way — a  spirit  that  counselled  a  brave 
people  to  hide  itself,  to  speak  with  humble  breath  ; 
that  taught  the  descendants  of  Gideon,  David,  and 
Judas  Maccabeus  that  wretchedness  was  their 
portion,  and  sufferance  the  badge  of  their  tribe ; 
that  peace  and  quiet  were  to  be  their  lot  only  when 
the  arm  that  smote  was  tired  of  smiting,  and  the 
tongue  that  cursed  was  tired  of  cursing.  No 
longer  was  Jewish  speculation  to  search  into  the 
secret  things  of  heaven  and  earth ;  it  was  now  to 
concern  itself  with  detail  and  minutiae,  a  hundred- 
fold elaborated.  The  mighty  intellect  of  Mai- 
monides  was  strained  to  prove  that  Judaism  was 
not  opposed  to  a  pagan  philosophy !  Nothing  so 
astonishes  the  modern  reader  who  studies  the 
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history  of  the  Mediaeval  Jew  as  the  utter  absence, 
apparently,  of  any  desire  on  his  part  to  defend 
himself  against  the  attacks  of  his  foes.  Here  and 
there  the  diligent  student  meets  an  instance  to  the 
contrary,  but  these  instances  are  not  numerous. 
Circumstances  were  indeed  against  him,  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  courage  which  fights  and  is  not  merely 
defensive  formed  but  little  part  of  the  complex 
character  of  the  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This  is  all 
the  more  astonishing  to  the  impartial  observer  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Synagogue  was  not  the 
only  religious  community  that  had  to  bear  the  per- 
secution of  a  proud,  powerful,  and  resolute  Church. 
The  Albigenses,  the  Waldenses,  the  first  Reformers, 
suffered  every  bit  as  severely  as  did  the  Jews,  but 
their  history  is  certainly  not  the  history  of  passive 
suffering.  The  spectacle  of  the  Jewish  leader  bent 
upon  moving  the  Spanish  monarch  by  a  gift  of 
money,  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  from  Spain, 
shows  how  the  Hebraic  spirit  had  changed  from 
the  days  when  Moses  defied  Pharaoh,  or  when 
Mordecai  refused  obeisance  to  Haman.  Judas 
Maccabeus  did  not  cringe  to  the  Greeks,  nor 
Akiba  to  the  Romans.  We  do  not  pass  judgment, 
we  dare  not,  upon  those  who  suffered  so  bitterly. 
We  do  not  know  all  the  circumstances. 

However  this  may  be,  the  outlook  is  different 
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to-day.  As  in  other  things,  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  that  magnificent  man,  led  the  way.  It  does 
us  good  to  be  reminded  how,  at  an  advanced  age, 
he  pointed  out  to  Emperor  and  Sultan  the  blood 
upon  the  door,  the  blood  of  his  slandered  Jewish 
brethren  ;  and  none  but  the  Pope  at  Rome  dared 
ignore  his  brave  remonstrance.  There  are  opportu- 
nities now  opening  out  before  the  Jewish  people 
which  require  the  exercise  of  resolution  and  courage. 
I  bring  no  more  knowledge  to  bear  on  questions  of 
Zionism  and  Territorialism  than  any  one  else  who 
reads  these  lines.  But  this  at  least  I  do  know,  that 
it  is  better  to  try  and  fail  than  never  make  an  at- 
tempt. Prudence  and  caution  are  good,  but  great 
issues  require  courage  also.  He  that  is  ever  dread- 
ing a  rock  or  a  tempest  will  make  a  poor  sailor. 
Better  it  is  for  a  man  to  risk  all  in  a  great  enterprise 
than,  like  Hamlet,  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
of  thought,"  let  "  I  would  "  wait  upon  "  I  dare  not." 
Things  move  quickly  nowadays.  The  births  and 
deaths  of  nations  take  place  as  we  watch,  and  men 
must  have  courage  to  face  new  conditions,  to  strike 
out  new  paths,  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand  and 
profit  by  the  changes  of  the  tide.  The  prizes 
belong  to  the  brave.  Never  before  did  the  world 
give  the  Jew  such  an  opportunity  to  assert  himself. 
The  ecclesiastic  quakes  at  reverent  criticism:  his 
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office  is  fast  losing  all  respect,  because  his  flock  see 
cowardice  ascendant  where  courage  should  rule. 
The  English  community  is  managed  by  men  who 
are  afraid  of  their  own  shadows ;  who  approached 
Government  with  a  gesture  of  self-depreciation, 
with  what  is  called  the  "  Ghetto  bend."  The 
English  people  love  courage ;  they  expect  people 
to  assert  themselves ;  the  qualities  they  admire 
are  self-reliance,  determination,  persistence;  they 
listen  willingly  to  men  who  make  no  secret  of 
their  wishes  and  are  resolved  to  be  heard.  The 
Jew,  taking  him  singly,  is  brave  and  venture- 
some enough.  Why  then  do  Jews  when  banded 
together  show  so  much  timidity  ?  Is  it  because  at 
the  present  day  only  the  prospect  of  profit  and 
pleasure  has  power  to  spur  us  on?  Who  are 
accounted  to-day  most  envied  men  in  America? 
They  are  those  who  claim  descent  from  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  So  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  future  of 
Jewry  rests  with  those  who  go  forth  to  seek  a  new 
home  for  the  oppressed,  and  these  pioneers  and 
their  helpers  will  be  accounted  as  not  unworthy  to 
be  remembered  with  Moses  and  the  mighty  men 
who  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  In  olden  times, 
when  Israel  dwelt  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  summons 
was  sent  to  one  and  all  in  times  of  national  dis- 
tress and  perplexity.  Thus  Deborah  issued  a 
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summons,  and  at  her  call  the  brave  people  faced 
danger  for  one  another.  But  some  held  aloof. 
Judah  was  absent;  Dan  turned  aside;  Asher  con- 
tinued absorbed  in  his  local  interests  ;  in  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  there  were  searchings  of  heart.  The 
heart  of  the  prophetess  went  out  towards  the 
governors  of  Israel  that  offered  themselves 
willingly  among  the  people.  As  it  was  then,  so  it 
is  now.  We  have  the  means,  the  ability,  and  the 
opportunity  is  coming.  One  thing  only  we  lack — 
the  ancient  courage  of  our  race.  "  O  all  ye  that 
hope  in  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  He 
shall  strengthen  your  heart."1 

1  Psalm  xxxi.  24. 
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"And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  down,  charge  the  people, 
lest  they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of 
them  perish." — EXODUS  xix.  21. 

NATURE  has  implanted  in  us  a  desire  which 
never  lets  us  rest,  but  is  constantly  urging 
us  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  mount  from  ridge  to 
ridge,  from  thought  to  thought,  bidding  us  seek 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  It  is  abhorrent 
to  us  that  anything  should  be  hidden  from  our 
gaze.  What  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope  must  reveal.  The  scenes 
and  features  that  escape  my  memory  the  sensitive 
plate  holds  steadfast  for  me.  The  electric  current 
shall  be  my  servant  and  carry  the  tones  of  my  voice 
from  place  to  place.  The  ambitions  of  man  encom- 
pass the  heights  above  and  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
"  The  heavens  are  the  heavens  of  God,  but  the 
earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men."1  Who 
shall  seek  to  limit  man's  authority  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  Heaven-bestowed  terri- 

1  Psalm  cxv.  16. 
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tory?  Sometimes  one  hears  it  said  that  in  days 
gone  by  people  were  content,  and  that  restlessness 
of  mind  and  spirit  is  modern.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  All  our  present-day  thought,  knowledge, 
religion,  have  grown  up  from  the  daring  specula- 
tions of  daring  thinkers  of  the  past.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  time  when  men  seldom  strayed  be- 
yond the  scenes  of  home,  and  left  both  Distance  and 
Future  in  the  hands  of  Heaven.  It  was  but  seldom 
so,  for  if  the  feet  were  sluggish,  the  mind  was  not 
inactive.  The  shepherds  of  ancient  days  gazed  in 
wonder  at  the  stars  and  forthwith  sought  to  fathom 
the  mystery  of  space.  The  revolutions  of  the 
planets  watched  night  by  night  across  the  brilliant 
sky  of  Syria  took  men  out  of  the  daily  round 
and  invited  them  to  follow.  The  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  bewitched  the  star-gazers  of  Chaldea, 
who,  believing  in  astral  influence,  elaborated  their 
systems,  which  even  to  this  day  lurk  unsuspected 
in  words  of  daily  conversation.  Nature,  now  as 
then,  shows  something  of  her  secret,  and  challenges 
interpretation.  There  never  was  a  time  when  men 
were  content  with  the  knowledge  received  from 
their  fathers,  and  while  the  earth  continues  there 
never  will  be  an  end  to  the  hunger  and  thirst  for 
knowledge,  for  ever  greater  and  fuller  knowledge, 
among  thinking  men. 
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Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  comes  home 
to  us  the  solemn  truth  that  our  powers  are 
limited.  There  are  many  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  beyond  our  comprehension.  The  Israelites 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  prepared  to  meet 
God,  waited  in  hopeful  anticipation  for  a  revelation 
that  was  to  be  full  and  complete,  which  would 
satisfy  all  questions  and  encompass  all  curiosity. 
From  tent  to  tent,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  the  word  had 
passed  round  :  all  things  were  to  be  made  clear. 
The  impatient  curiosity  of  youth,  the  perplexities 
accepted  with  resignation  by  the  aged,  were  alike 
to  be  satisfied.  Man  was  to  know  all  things.  But  it 
was  not  to  be  so.  "Go  down,  charge  the  people,  lest 
they  break  through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and 
many  of  them  perish."2  Men  must  not  approach  too 
closely.  They  would  bring  about  their  own 
destruction  did  they  seek  to  unravel  the  divine 
mystery.  Probably  the  Israelites  were  disappointed, 
but  such  a  disappointment  is  a  wholesome  and 
necessary  experience.  There  can  be  no  familiarity 
with  the  Creator.  The  Decalogue  is  the  basis 
of  our  law,  morality,  and  civilization.  But  even 
the  occasion  of  that  event,  accompanied  as  it  was 
with  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  agitation 
of  the  air,  and  the  despair  of  the  affrighted  host 

a  Exodus  xix.  21. 
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that  listened — what  was  it  all  but  the  outer  fringe  of 
God's  ways?  "  How  small,  indeed,"  as  the  prophet 
says,  "  a  whisper  did  they  hear  ;  but  the  thunder  of 
His  power  who  can  understand?"3  Israel  was  warned 
off,  as  we  are.  The  words  of  Koheleth  remain  true  : 
"  I  surveyed  the  work  of  God.  However  much  a 
man  labour  to  seek  it  out,  yet  he  shall  not  find  it. 
Yet  though  a  wise  man  think  to  know  it,  yet  shall 
he  not  be  able  to  find  it  out."4 

So,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  impelled  to  search, 
on  the  other  we  realize  that  the  results  of  our  search 
must  be  imperfect.  This  sense  of  limitation  destroys 
pride.  True  wisdom  is  humble  and  reticent,  for 
wisdom  appears  when  knowledge  confesses  its 
impotence.  The  birth  of  a  flower,  the  fate  of  a 
dead  child — what  do  we  really  know  of  either? 
The  libraries  are  full  to  overflowing,  the  catalogues 
are  prepared^  the  teacher  waits  to  answer  the 
thousand  and  one  questions,  but  the  question  of 
questions — the  secret  of  life,  the  mystery  of  death, 
the  leap  of  the  soul  towards  God,  the  meaning  of 
all  we  see — the  teachers  cannot  answer ;  they  too 
bow  the  head,  and  they  say,  "  Eye  hath  not  seen 
it,  save  God  alone."  Our  science  can  at  best  but 
search  out  process,  and  note  cause  and  conse- 
quence;  but  why  the  Divinity  chose  a  particular 

3  Job  xxvi.  14.  4  Ecclesiastes  xxvi.  14. 
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order  and  process,  as  against  other  possibilities 
within  the  region  of  Omnipotence,  we  can  never 
know.  This  is  the  attitude  which  so  distinguishes 
the  great  Jewish  teachers.  They  are  "  authorities  " 
on  ritual  practice,  upon  law  as  between  man  and 
man.  He  that  knows  anything  of  their  life  will 
readily  acknowledge  their  reverent  and  candid  re- 
ticence concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  universe. 
Their  speculations  were  of  a  character  largely 
poetic.  The  rabbis  of  the  Talmud  formulated  few  or 
no  dogmas.  They  enunciated  nothing  that  should 
confine  thought  and  brand  thinkers  as  infidels. 
They  made  no  claim  to  possess  the  keys  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  right  to  bestow  or  withhold  the 
support  and  comfort  of  religion.  Paradise,  they 
believed,  awaits  the  sincere  man,  whatever  creed  he 
hold.  How  wise  they  were,  in  their*  insistence 

.  V»r^  • 

upon  duty  and  work  !  That  Judaism  to-day  is  as 
wide  as  the  thoughts  of  the  Jewish  people  is  the 
monument  of  their  humility  and  work.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  if  logic  and  certainty  alone 
ruled,  and  if  there  were  no  place  for  the  glorious 
uncertainties,  which  are  the  balm  and  strength  of  our 
days,  namely,  faith,  love,  charity,  friendship.  If 
we,  as  our  fathers  at  Mount  Sinai,  have  not  received 
all,  we  have  received  enough.  We  have  plenty  to 
go  on  with,  and  no  man  need  feel  any  perplexity 
F 
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as  to  the  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  the 
next  step.  We  have  received  light  enough  to  show 
us  the  way.  We  take  but  one  step  at  a  time, 
and  the  path  reveals  itself  day  by  day.  If  we 
may  not  enter  into  the  darkness  where  God  is, 
still  we  have  the  Bible  and  the  experience  of 
generations  of  men  to  help  us. 

We  must  imitate  the  wise  reticence  of  our 
teachers,  and,  like  them,  gratefully  and  contentedly 
use  the  knowledge  God  has  graciously  permitted 
us  to  acquire.  Let  us  practise  charity  of  thought 
and  tolerance  of  opinion.  The  full  explanation  and 
revelation  has  been  withheld  both  from  Jew  and 
non-Jew.  Let  us  therefore  never  dare  to  condemn 
any  one  because  he  seeks  to  approach  differently 
from  our  practice.  What  may  be  revealed  after 
death  who  can  predict?  But  here,  our  voices  must 
hesitate.  We  can  but  suppose,  and  hope,  and 
humbly  believe,  but  it  is  to  God  alone  that  per- 
taineth  certainty.  The  good  men  of  all  creeds, 
and  of  no  creeds  too,  are  searching  for  God. 
They,  also,  are  attracted,  as  we  are,  to  the  dark 
cloud  where  God  is,  and  they,  as  we,  realize  that  the 
spot  is  holy  ground.  Let  us  be  patient  with  each 
other,  always  believing  the  best  of  each  other, 
hoping  the  best,  and  loving  the  truest.  Our  roads 
appear  far  apart,  but  they  approach  each  other  the 
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closer  we  get  to  God,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle 
towards  the  centre.  A  willing  reticence,  a  lively 
gratitude,  a  world-wide  and  sincere  tolerance  to- 
wards all  men,  are  the  lessons  enshrined  in  the 
text.  May  they  influence  us  day  by  day  ! 


MOSES 

"  And  Moses  led  forth  the  people  from  the  camp  to  meet  God,  and 
they  remained  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mountain." 

EXODUS  xfx.  17. 


nr^HE  world  progresses  as  the  result  of  the 
•*-  thought  and  work  of  but  very  few  men.  We 
are  so  constituted  that  it  is  natural  for  us  to  follow 
the  lead  of  others.  We  are  influenced  by  the  great 
thinkers  of  the  present  and  past  ages  to  such  an 
extent  that  our  customs,  our  methods  of  govern- 
ing, all  the  machinery  by  which  the  world  is  im- 
pelled, is  but  the  shape  and  form  stamped  upon  a 
plastic  material  by  great  men.  Humanity  is  like 
wax,  which  can  be  moulded  into  any  form  desired. 
You  can  stamp  upon  it  the  design  you  favour. 
People  are  so  occupied  with  the  pressing  needs  of 
the  moment,  that  they  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  offer  resistance  to  the  prejudices 
of  those  around  them.  The  English  language  we 
use  to-day  is  that  resultant  form  of  the  language 
which  either  from  choice  or  through  accident  was 
used  by  a  few  really  great  English  writers.  The 
system  of  government  which  obtains  in  this  country 

68 
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at  the  present  moment  is  the  work  of  perhaps  not 
more  than  a  score  of  powerful  thinkers,  who  have 
been  able  by  persistency  of  aim,  clearness  of  argu- 
ment, and  eloquence  of  speech  to  alter  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  the  entire  outlook  of  every  indi- 
vidual citizen.  The  issues  of  war  and  peace,  of 
life  and  death,  of  ordered  industry  and  ruthless 
devastation  and  confusion  throughout  Europe, 
depend  probably  upon  not  more  than  a  dozen 
individuals  all  told.  The  meditations  of  a  thinker 
influence  the  lives  of  millions.  In  the  fullness  of 
time  there  arises  a  teacher,  a  poet,  a  fiery,  ener- 
getic leader,  and  movement  begins.  The  minds 
of  men  are  excited,  old  forms  of  beliefs,  old 
loyalties,  are  questioned,  and  nations  await 
eagerly  the  coming  of  the  unknown  man.  He 
appears,  sets  the  step,  as  it  were,  of  humanity's 
march ;  he  detaches  races  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  claims  and  receives  the  sovereignty  of 
continents.  At  the  ordained  moment  Abraham 
appears.  When  the  hour  strikes,  Moses  starts 
for  Egypt,  to  lead  Israel  to  Palestine.  In  the 
confusion  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  a 
Johanan  ben  Zaccai  presses  forward,  establishes 
a  school,  saves  his  people  from  destruction,  and 
gives  the  religion  of  his  contemporaries  a  tendency 
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which  lasts  till  to-day.  Herzl  writes  a  book  and 
sets  all  Jewry  agog  with  excitement.  In  whatever 
way  the  Jewish  people  may  differ  from  others,  in 
this  respect  at  least  they  are  not  unlike  other 
nations.  Their  ideas,  practices,  beliefs,  hopes,  are 
the  echoes  of  their  leaders  and  teachers.  Moses, 
Isaiah,  David,  Ezra,  Maimonides,  Herzl,  and  a  few 
others — these  are  the  builders  ;  and  we,  our  prayers 
and  doings,  are  the  echoes  of  something  that  these 
men  have  said  and  done.  They  have  indicated 
the  round  of  our  duties ;  they  have  formulated 
our  mission.  Through  them  we  learn  the  will  of 
God.  "  Speak  to  us,"  said  the  Israelites  to  Moses, 
"  and  we  will  hearken  ;  but  let  not  God  speak  to 
us  lest  we  die."1  "  God  doeth  nothing  until  He  hath 
revealed  His  secret  by  the  mouth  of  His  servants 
the  prophets."2  We  see  God,  as  it  were,  with  and 
through  the  sight  of  His  prophet ;  we  hear  His 
voice  in  the  words  of  His  messenger;  we  know 
His  commandments  in  the  words  of  His  appointed 
one,  Moses,  "  That  we  may  believe  in  Him  for 
ever."3  What  God  is,  what  it  means  to  stand  in 
that  awful  presence,  to  approach  that  throne  high 
and  lifted  up,  we  do  not  and  in  its  fulness  shall 
perhaps  never  know.  We  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  we  wait  till  the  man  of  God 

1  Exodus  xx.  19.         2  Amos  iii.  7.         3  Exodus  xix.  9. 
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returns  out  of  the  thick  darkness  for  the  news  we 
seek.  Upon  the  Scriptures  of  Moses  rests  the 
whole  of  our  religious  life.  God  be  thanked  that 
He  hath  chosen  Moses  His  servant  and  Israel 
His  people.  God  be  thanked  that  He  chose  for 
the  House  of  Israel  a  teacher  whose  greatness 
none  can  deny,  the  purity  of  whose  teaching  none 
can  doubt,  greater  than  all  his  predecessors  and 
disciples,  the  meekest  of  men,  tried  as  never  before 
nor  since  was  man  tested,  full  of  human  feelings, 
and  like  one  of  ourselves  :  Moses,  our  Teacher, 
upon  whom  be  peace.  The  world  acknowledges 
other  teachers  in  addition  to  the  Law-giver  of 
Israel.  It  honours,  venerates  them,  even  to  the 
verge  of  idolatry,  and  therein  it  errs.  But  for  us 
and  our  children,  as  for  our  fathers  for  thousands 
of  years  already,  upon  us  has  been  imprinted, 
largely,  firmly,  and  distinctly,  the  character  of  the 
great  son  of  Amram.  Among  the  many  gifts 
which  it  pleased  the  Divinity  to  bestow  upon  our 
people,  I  doubt  if  any  blessing  equals  in  its  lasting 
benefit  the  supreme  gift  it  received  when  its 
training,  civil  and  religious  training,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  faithful  servant. 

The  Cabbalists  loved  Moses.  He  was  to  them 
the  man  without  fear  or  reproach.  They  compared 
him  with  others.  When  God  told  Noah  a  deluge 
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was  to  overwhelm  mankind,  the  latter  set  about 
making  his  ark,  and  thought  neither  of  the  good 
nor  the  bad.  When  the  Almighty  revealed  to 
Abraham  His  desire  to  overthrow  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  patriarch,  relying  upon  the  "  merits  " 
of  the  righteous,  prayed  for  the  doomed  cities, 
but  ceased  to  do  so  when  it  was  revealed  that 
there  were  not  ten  righteous  men  therein.  Rabbi 
Elazar  said  Moses  alone  did  rightly,  and  he  only 
is  our  exemplar.  When  Israel  made  a  golden  calf, 
Moses  lifted  up  his  supplication  for  the  sinful, 
offered  his  life  for  the  guilty,  and  desisted  not  till 
God  said,  "  I  have  pardoned  them  all,  according  to 
thy  word;"  The  faithful  shepherd  loveth  the 
wanderers  of  the  flock,  and  will  not  rest  till 
all  be  gathered  in  the  fold  and  bosom  of 
God.4 

By  Moses,  the  Jew  was  taught  to  cleave  to  God, 
the  one  God,  eternal,  all-powerful,  all-righteous,  and 
all-loving,  and  to  love  Duty  and  Truth.  In  some 
of  the  most  solemn  words  ever  addressed  by  a  man 
to  other  men  he  placed  before  the  people  he  loved, 
beneath  the  cloudless  sky  by  Jordan's  bank,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse.  He  put  before  them  life 
and  good,  and  death  and  evil,  and  bade  them 
choose  life  that  they  and  their  children  might  live. 
4  Zohar  i.  io6a. 
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He  bade  them  remember  well  that,  as  they  chose, 
so  should  they  receive;  and  as  they  prefer,  so 
shall  it  be  returned  unto  them.  By  the  force  of 
his  character  Moses  made  his  people  a  marked 
people.  He  is  unique  in  history.  He  raised  no 
dynasty ;  he  claimed  no  divinity  for  himself.  He 
is  always  clear,  downright,  unambiguous.  His 
far-seeing  statesmanship,  his  insight  into  the  heart 
of  men,  his  graphic  pen,  his  spiritual  altitude,  his 
scorn  of  Egyptian  luxury,  his  dauntless  bearing 
before  Pharaoh  and  Korah — the  little  child  whose 
beautiful  presence  captivated  the  heart  of  the 
Egyptian  princess,  the  man  whose  eye  was  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated,  at  the  close  of 
a  long  and  arduous  life,  honest,  simple,  unselfish, 
true,  that  king  of  men — of  him  are  the  words  true: 
"And  there  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Israel 
like  unto  Moses"6 — no,  not  in  Israel,  nor  among 
Gentile  nations  either.  If  we  wish  to  know  what 
are  the  essential  elements  of  Judaism,  we  must  seek 
for  them  in  the  words  of  Moses.  What  he  outlined, 
other  men,  later  and  lesser  men,  helped  to  fill  up. 
But  where  he  is  silent  or  reticent — for  he  was  too 
sincere  to  pretend  to  be  other  than  mortal — where 
he  refrains  from  speech,  let  us  be  reticent,  too. 
If  we  study  his  life  and  hearken  unto  his  words 

5  Deuteronomy  xxxiv.  10. 
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we  cannot  go  far  wrong.  May  it  be  the  will  of 
God  to  give  us  the  desire  to  become  the  willing 
and  obedient  children  in  faith  of  Moses  ben 
Amram,  "of  all  the  servants  of  the  House  of  God, 
the  most  faithful." 


AUTUMN 

"  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  and  declare  the  works  of  God." 
PSALM  cxviii.  17. 

THE  seasons  pass  along  so  gradually  that  it 
becomes  an  impossibility  to  say  when  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Astronomers  pro- 
fess to  be  able  to  do  this,  and  we  may  to  an  extent 
assume  that  their  intimations  are  correct.  The 
movements  of  the  planets  are  such  that  precision 
is  obtainable,  but  then  all  their  definitions  are 
purely  formal,  and,  viewing  the  world  as  we  do, 
from  day  to  day,  we  may  well  say  that  to  define 
the  duration  of  a  season  is  a  hopeless  task.  It  is 
also  an  unnecessary  task.  It  is  one  of  the  fascina- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  year  that  the  changes 
are  so  gradual,  silent,  and  peaceful.  We  know 
when  it  is  winter.  We  recognize  the  changeful 
days  when  winter  and  spring  are  struggling  for 
mastery.  But  it  is  beyond  our  powers  to  locate 
the  place  and  date  of  the  victory.  So  with  summer. 
So,  too,  in  respect  of  the  moment  of  autumn's 
arrival  and  departure.  Like  the  seasons  of  our 
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life,  that  come  and  go,  without  our  consent  and 
knowledge,  leaving  us  the  same  individuals — the 
same,  yet  so  different — so  has  God  arranged  the 
life  of  the  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  creatures  that 
dwell  upon  it.  But  we  are  undoubtedly  in  autumn 
at  last,  with  the  summer  behind,  and  the  winter 
facing  us.  The  sunshine  still  lingers,  as  if  loath  to 
depart ;  but  it  is  losing  its  warmth,  the  breezes  are 
freshening,  and  the  face  of  nature  is  changing  day 
by  day.  To  many,  perhaps  to  most  people,  the 
aspect  of  the  fields  and  woods  during  autumn  is 
more  fascinating  than  during  the  summer.  The 
tone  seems  more  suggestive,  as  it  were,  of  greater 
truthfulness  and  sincerity.  We  miss,  indeed,  the 
brightness,  the  careless,  even  wasteful  profusion  of 
the  summer,  but  then  the  mellow  fullness,  the 
greater  faithfulness,  if  one  may  say  so,  of  the 
autumn  is  charged  with  a  more  divine  message. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  and  no  voice  is 
heard,  yet  is  the  line  gone  out  through  all  the 
earth,  and  the  words  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
which,  calling  us  "  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent 
thought,"  are  charged  with  emotions  too  deep  for 
utterance.  The  fields  of  grain,  the  trees  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  fruits,  even  the  flight  of  the 
birds  to  the  south,  seem  to  suggest  the  quiet  con- 
tent of  the  worker  whose  labour  is  accomplished 
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and  whose  harvest  betokens  the  blessing  of  God. 
The  hush  of  these  beautiful  days  is  like  the  silent 
farewell  of  a  friend,  in  the  pressure  of  whose  hand 
are  stored  up  a  hundred  happy  hours  of  mutual 
confidences.  We  are  to  lose  the  inspiration  of  the 
autumn,  as  we  are  to  lose  the  presence  of  the 
departing  friend,  but  in  each  case  memory  helps  us 
to  tide  over  the  season  of  absence.  The  leaves 
fall  in  showers,  the  fruit  is  gathered  in,  the  fields 
are  silent  and  deserted,  the  winds  raise  their  voices ; 
all  around  the  countryside  is  bleak  and  drear;  but 
if  you  will  listen  to  the  words  of  farewell,  your 
memory  shall  supply  the  place  of  the  banished 
glory.  Your  friend  says :  "  I  go,  but  I  leave  you 
my  love,  and  I  will  soon  return."  The  parting 
words  of  the  autumn  are  words  of  cheerfulness,  of 
hope,  a  message  charged  with  importance  to  the 
growth  of  your  spiritual  life.  Not  farewell,  indeed, 
but  Auf  Wiedersehen:  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live 
and  declare  the  works  of  God." 

There  is  no  death  in  the  world.  There  is 
change  and  development.  What  seems  death  is 
transition,  a  passing  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
from  strength  to  strength,  from  earth  to  heaven. 
No  good  thing  ever  dies,  least  of  all  when  it  has 
approached  its  perfection,  for  then  it  enters  upon  a 
new  lease  of  life,  higher  life,  with  an  ampler  outlook, 
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and  more  complex  duties.  The  universe  travels 
day  by  day  towards  perfection,  because  peace  and 
truth  and  joy  and  right  live  on  increasingly.  All 
things  proceed  onward  and  upward  for  ever. 
Right  along  the  line,  without  exception  or  condi- 
tion, in  the  world  without  and  the  spirit  within,  all 
tends  towards  a  finer  joy,  a  fuller  and  better  life. 
This  is  true,  though  at  times  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  it.  The  record  of  the  past  is  to  be  ex- 
celled by  the  children  and  grandchildren.  "  The 
latter  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the 
former."1  What  Moses  was  only  permitted  to  see 
from  the  distance,  the  little  ones  he  fondled  upon 
his  knees  received  as  a  possession.  What  the 
veterans  of  David  imagined,  the  subjects  of  Solo- 
mon realized.  "The  best  is  yet  to  be."  God  has 
sown  the  seed,  and  the  harvest  is  assured. 

The  hand  of  God  sows  not  in  vain, 
Long  sleeps  the  darkling  seed  below  ; 
The  seasons  come,  and  change,  and  go  ; 
And  all  the  fields  are  deep  with  grain. 

Greater  than  the  prophets  foretold,  greater  than 
what  the  holiest  prayed  for,  is  that  life  to  which  God 
is  leading  the  children  of  men.  Not  in  plunges,  or 
in  haste,  but  in  sessions  of  work,  with  intervals  of 
rest,  maybe  in  sorrow  and  tears,  the  seed  is  sown 
on  earth,  which  others  shall  reap  in  joy.  Truth, 

1  Haggai  ii.[g. 
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justice,  honour — they  are  irresistible;  they  yield 
fruit  in  their  season,  and  their  leaf  also  doth  not 
wither.  "  Mercy  and  truth  have  met,  righteous- 
ness and  peace  have  embraced."2 

The  race  lives  on,  and  the  earth  shall  bring 
forth  a  diviner  harvest.  Does  the  individual  die 
for  ever  ?  All  the  love  and  culture  and  aspiration 
of  the  soul,  which,  starting  with  the  vague  wonder 
of  the  infant,  has  grown  to  see  the  love  and  power 
of  God,  "  in  years,  in  men,  in  nature  fleet,  in  love 
and  thought,  and  power  and  dream " — is  love's 
labour  lost  ?  No  !  The  autumn  is  nature's  argu- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
"  See,  I  have  clothed  the  earth  with  beauty ;  I  have 
blessed  mankind  with  food  in  abundance ;  and 
now,  behold  me  in  the  grasp  of  winter,  that  is 
seeking  my  destruction.  As  I  wax  weak,  winter 
increases  in  strength,  determined  to  rule  in  fierce- 
ness where,  beneath  my  benignant  sway,  man  and 
beast  alike  rejoiced.  Winter  will  conquer,  but  his 
triumph  is  bare,  for  at  the  moment  of  his  victory 
I  shall  have  left  the  scene  of  combat.  He  will 
mount  his  throne,  but  there  will  be  no  captive 
tied  to  his  chariot."  "  I  do  not  die,  but  shall 
live  to  declare  the  works  of  God."  Early  or 
late,  our  frame  weakens,  our  strength  departs. 

2  Psalm  Ixxxv.  10, 
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Friends  fall  away  like  the  leaves  in  the  gale. 
We  are  no  longer  the  fighters  we  were.  Alas ! 
we  no  longer  attack,  but  wage  a  defensive  battle 
against  age,  weakness,  disease.  To  some,  the  last 
moment  comes  suddenly;  to  others,  after  a  longer 
warning.  Death,  the  reaper,  cuts  down  the  old 
and  young  with  an  equal  willingness.  Here,  again, 
the  victory  is  a  worthless  one,  for  at  the  critical 
moment  the  spirit  has  departed,  to  exchange  a 
tabernacle  of  earth  for  a  dwelling-place  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Almighty ;  has  passed,  as  the  rabbis 
said,  through  the  porch,  and  has  entered  into  the 
palace  of  heaven.  Death  has  been  conquered,  the 
grave  has  been  humiliated.  "  O  death,  where  are 
thy  plagues?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  destruction?"3 
From  the  autumn  of  life  we  go,  not  to  extinction, 
but  into  the  tabernacle  of  a  more  spiritual  exist- 
ence. The  plagues  of  death,  the  fear  of  the  grave's 
destruction,  these  are  limited  to  the  fearful,  to  the 
evil-doer.  But  the  pure  in  heart,  humbly  confident 
in  God,  awaits  the  moment  of  his  dissolution  with- 
out fear,  and  as  he  faces  the  end  of  his  earthly 
existence  he  says,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  on 
for  ever,  to  declare  the  wondrous  works  of  God." 

3  Hosea  xiii.  14. 
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"Ye  are  My  witnesses,  saith  the  Lord,  and  My  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen." — ISAIAH  xliii.  10. 

\  T  7"  HEN  the  prophet  wrote  these  words,  which 
*  *  he  represented  to  be  the  utterance  of  the 
Deity,  he  gave  expression  to  no  new  idea. 
What  he  said  was  neither  strange  nor  novel.  The 
thought  was  familiar  to  all  classes  among  his 
contemporaries.  The  shepherd  on  the  hills,  the 
ploughman  in  the  field,  the  buyer  and  seller  in 
the  bazaar,  king,  priest,  soldier  —  they  all  held 
by  the  belief  that  God  had  united  them  into  one 
people,  small,  indeed,  but  compact,  weak  externally 
but  full  of  inward  strength  and  vitality,  for  a 
definite  purpose.  They  were  to  witness  for  God, 
and  their  duty  was  to  set  forth  His  praise. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  when  we  study  the 
records  of  history  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  civil- 
izations, we  say  that  this  nation  was  doing 
such  and  such  a  particular  work,  and  a  second 
nation  another  definite  work,  and  so  on,  each  in 
accordance  with  laws  that,  though  they  seemed 
G  81 
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to  limit  its  energies  and  to  confine  them  to  a 
certain  direction,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  a 
result,  utilized  those  energies  economically  and 
beneficially  for  the  welfare  and  progress  of  man- 
kind. Each  worked  out  to  the  fullest  extent 
certain  initial  advantages  it  possessed,  and  all 
contributed  to  the  common  stock,  and  so  far  we 
can  see  no  difference  between  the  ancient  Jews 
and  the  other  nations  of  bygone  years.  Yet  there 
was  a  difference,  a  great  and  essential  difference, 
between  the  one  nation  and  the  others,  and  until  we 
thoroughly  grasp  and  understand  this  difference 
we  shall  not  understand  the  true  inwardness  of 
Israel's  history.  The  Jews  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  or  ought  to  be  doing.  They  possessed  cer- 
tain spiritual  gifts,  and  they  knew  and  were  proud 
of  these  advantages.1  They  had  definite  ideas 
on  the  matter.  They  were  at  work  on  a  well- 
known  duty.  They  were  not  groping  towards  the 
future,  as  in  an  Egyptian  darkness.  They  knew 
the  road  they  were  travelling.  They  had  been  set 
aside  to  become  a  kingdom  of  priests,  a  holy 
nation.  They  recognized  this ;  in  fact,  they 
claimed  it  as  the  source  of  their  superiority. 
Some  might  trust  in  chariots,  and  others  in  horses 
in  military  power,  or  political  influence ;  but  for 

1  Abot  Hi.  18. 
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them,  their  trust  was  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
their  God.  It  was  set  to  them  to  remind  men  of 
God,  of  duty  and  responsibility.  Each  birth 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  the  nation,  then  as  now,  for 
it  increased  the  number  of  witnesses  and  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  testimony.  The  greatest 
praise  an  Israelite  might  hope  for  was  that  it 
should  be  said  his  life  was  a  Dt?n  B>np,  that  he  had 
justified  God's  choice  of  Israel.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  statement  is  not,  as  it  were, 
an  afterthought  of  a  Jewish  writer  and  thinker, 
weaving  post  eventum  a  fanciful  story  of  his 
people's  history.  Far  back,  in  the  times  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  before  the  Exodus,  in  the  days 
of  their  progenitor  Abraham,  the  claim  to  be 
God's  witness  originated  and  the  duty  com- 
menced. It  became  the  basis  of  all  their  national 
ideas,  the  coping-stone  of  the  arch  of  corporate 
life.  The  psalmist  sang  of  it,  the  prophet 
enshrined  it  in  deathless  eloquence,  and  the  un- 
lettered man,  though  he  could  not  reason  it  out, 
fully  accepted  the  duty.  "  Lest  we  forget,"  said 
the  sons  of  Korah,  "  the  name  of  our  God,  and 
spread  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  god."2  Can 
we  imagine  the  Greek  oracle,  or  the  Roman 
Pontifex,  or  the  Egyptian  priest  speaking  as  did 

2  Psalm  xliv.  21. 
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the  "  Nabi "  to  his  Jewish  hearers  —  with  his 
personal  appeal  to  the  national  heart  to  live 
up  to  the  national  duty?  It  is  not  here  asserted 
of  the  Israelites  that  they  always  kept  the  fact 
before  them.  We  know  well  enough  that  again 
and  again  they  fell  from  national  righteousness. 
But  nevertheless  their  unique  claim  and  grandeur 
were  never  entirely  forgotten.  If  their  sins  were 
great,  their  remorse  was  greater,  and  their  suffer- 
ings sublime,  because  largely  self-inflicted. 

Let  us  now  proceed  a  step  farther. 

God  works  largely  through  human  instruments, 
but  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal  are  not  dependent 
upon  human  acquiescence.  Free  we  are,  but 
within  limits.  God  does  not  permit  his  creatures 
to  steer  the  world  on  to  the  rocks  of  moral  anarchy. 
Our  freedom  is  bounded.  Choice  of  action  is  given, 
but  results  follow  the  inexorable  law  of  cause  and 
effect;  and  nations  and  individuals  alike  must  bend 
to  serve  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  Divinity.  The 
plan  and  purposes  of  Heaven  do  not  change  because 
men  become  indolent  and  sinful.  "  Through  the 
ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs."  And  so  it 
comes  about  that  Israel  is  to-day  the  witness  of 
the  Eternal,  whether  she  will  or  no.  Before  the 
world  was  created,  said  the  rabbis  in  their 
mystical  language,  Israel  dwelt  complete  in  the 
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mind  of  the  Creator,  her  duty  established,  her 
place  decided  upon,  and  she  is  kept  to  her  post  by 
her  Maker.  The  glories  of  her  commission  are 
all  her  own,  but  she  cannot  throw  it  up  at  dis- 
cretion. The  Jewish  people  are  the  inheritance 
of  God,  "  captives,  bound  up  in  their  duty  and 
hope."  Circumstances  change.  One  day  the  Jew 
stands  before  Pharaoh  ;  another  day,  and  he 
faces  Caesar ;  anon,  he  confronts  the  Pontiff  on 
the  Seven  Hills.  Eastward,  he  confronts  the  auto- 
crat ;  in  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun,  a  sovereign  de- 
mocracy; between  love  and  hate,  peace  alternating 
with  ruin,  he  faces  the  world  with  the  same  claim, 
the  same  duty.  "  This  people  have  I  formed  for 
Myself;  they  shall  utter  forth  My  praise."3  God 
keeps  us  prominently  before  the  world.  In 
ancient  days  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  that  skirted  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  where  Israel  abode  in  her  tents. 
The  Jew  was  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the 
Roman  and  Byzantine  empires.  The  Almighty 
allowed  neither  the  Jew  to  forget  himself  nor 
the  world  to  forget  him.  People  saw  in  the  Jew 
qualities  that  aroused  both  hatred  and  admira- 
tion. They  hated  him  and  envied  him,  and  found 
him  indispensable.  He  introduced  the  wisdom  of 

3  Isaiah  xliii.  21. 
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the  East  to  the  ignorant  masses  of  the  West. 
He  interfered  in  the  disputes  of  the  Schoolmen. 
He  financed  the  building  of  abbey  and  cathedral. 
Amid  the  movements  and  the  problems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  search  for  the  Jew  ;  he  is  in  all.  He 
studied,  he  translated,  he  disputed.  He  became 
ambassador,  physician,  financier.  He  could  be 
robbed,  tortured,  exiled,  but  he  could  not  be 
ignored  or  forgotten.  The  Jew  is  to-day  the 
subject  of  constant  discussion,  for  praise  or  blame. 
The  world  cannot  leave  him  alone.  Every  country 
has  its  Jewish  question,  incipient  or  acute.  "  Lo, 
this  is  a  people  that  liveth  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations."4 

All  this  is  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  to  keep  the 
witnesses  before  the  world.  God  uses  the  complex 
Jewish  character,  the  good  and  the  bad  in  it,  to 
interest  the  world,  to  teach  it,  to  test  it,  and  to  lead 
it  to  Himself.  The  Jew — his  face,  his  manners,  his 
exclusiveness,  his  unique  part,  the  sublime  audacity, 
in  a  materialistic  age,  of  his  expectations,  his  mag- 
nificent charity,  his  vivid  intellectual  force,  his 
greatness  and  his  grossness,  his  spirituality  and  his 
vulgarity,  these  diverse  qualities  are  not  accidental 
in  the  Jew.  We  shall  never  understand  him  if  we 
think  they  are.  No,  these  characteristics  are  united 
4  Numbers  xxiii  9. 
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in  him  because  they  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
Eternal.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
of  public  attention,  which  indeed  we  do  not  seek, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  fear.  Our  duty 
brings  suffering  at  times,  but  never  dishonour.  It 
makes  calls  upon  our  loyalty  and  manhood,  but 
never  leads  us  wrong.  Wherefore  we  shall  joyfully 
accept  our  post  and  readily  perform  our  appointed 
task.  Though  here  and  there,  a  score,  a  hundred, 
fall  away,  blown  about  from  the  tree  by  the  winds 
of  temptation  and  worldly  benefit,  like  the  leaves 
in  the  autumn  gale,  the  roots  of  the  nation  of  wit- 
nesses are  firm,  ready  as  heretofore  to  face  the 
tempest,  the  battle,  and  the  breeze.  While  the 
testimony  is  required,  the  witness  will  testify, 
but  when  "the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the 
earth,  and  He  be  acclaimed  One,  and  His  name 
One,"5  the  work  be  accomplished,  the  witness 
will  step  down  and  depart.  But  that  is  not  yet. 
In  the  meantime  we  know  our  place,  our  duty, 
and  our  justification. 

We  are  witnesses  for  God  :  therefore  are  we  all 
brethren.  The  North  is  in  unity  with  the  South, 
the  East  is  joined  to  the  West.  Political  privilege 
and  political  disability,  wealth,  poverty,  education, 
and  ignorance,  they  disappear  as  the  mist  in  the 

5  Zechariah  xiv.  9. 
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presence  of  the  all-powerful  motive  which  unites 
us  in  one  bond  of  mutual  responsibility  and 
mutual  forbearance.  God  will  give  us  strength  to 
carry  out  the  work  He  has  appointed  us  to  do. 
We  once  again  solemnly  renew  our  resolution  to 
be  worthy  of  Him  and  It. 


THE   METHOD   OF   BALAK 

"And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto 
another  place,  from  whence  thou  shalt  see  the  Israelites  ;  thou 
shall  see  a  part  of  them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all  :  and  curse 
me  them  from  thence."  —  NUMBERS  xxiii.  13. 


travellers  landed  in  England  on  a 
-*•  summer's  day.  Each  travelled  across  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  in  a  continental 
town  they  afterwards  compared  notes.  "  I  went 
from  town  to  town.  I  found  the  sky  clouded  over 
with  the  smoke  of  innumerable  chimneys.  I  saw 
the  factory  workers  in  their  thousands,  black, 
grimy,  laborious.  I  heard  the  whir  of  machinery, 
the  rush  of  endless  trains.  I  saw  that  the  land 
was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  iron  rails  ; 
not  a  flower  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  stream,  not 
a  beautiful  hill  or  dale.  All  was  given  over  to 
work,  machinery,  money-making."  The  second 
traveller  said  his  experience  was  different.  He 
saw  no  gigantic  factory  belching  forth  clouds  of 
black  smoke.  He  saw,  on  the  contrary,  quiet 
fields,  where  the  sheep  grazed  in  a  luxurious  indo- 
lence. During  the  entire  length  of  his  journey,  his 
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eye  feasted  upon  lovely  pastoral  views,  upon  fields 
of  grain  moving  with  the  wind  ;  the  loveliness  of 
flowers  delighted  him;  he  heard  the  song  of  birds; 
he  passed  quiet  villages  where  life  was  smooth  from 
year  to  year,  with  never  a  change  of  thought  but 
what  the  seasons  suggest.  The  third  traveller  con- 
tributed his  impressions:  these,  too,  were  different. 
He  saw  nothing  of  the  quiet  processes  of  agricul- 
ture, nothing  of  the  rush  and  din  of  the  towns. 
Soon  after  he  landed,  he  found  himself  among 
hills  and  frowning  crags,  where,  with  an  audacity 
which  takes  away  the  breath,  the  train  rushes 
along  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  or  crosses  the 
ravine  upon  the  slender  bridge,  and  round  lime- 
stone hills,  for  the  most  part  bare,  or  chalk  hills 
affording  a  scant  sustenance  for  the  hardy  animals 
that  there  abound,  with  never  a  sight  of  a  human 
habitation,  with  barely  a  sign  of  human  life, 
except  it  be,  now  and  again,  men  at  work  blasting 
the  rock  for  the  stone,  the  lime,  the  slate,  or  for 
what  else  they  seek.  Now  each  of  these  reports 
was  correct,  but  each  was  incomplete.  Taken 
singly,  no  one  would  recognize  the  country :  only 
a  false  impression  would  be  conveyed. 

The  chapter  from  which  our  text  is  taken  tells 
us  the  efforts  made  by  Balak,  King  of  Moab,  to 
induce  Balaam,  the  prophet,  to  curse  Israel.  He 
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had  taken  his  guest  up  to  the  hills,  but  Balaam 
had  blessed  Israel.  What  was  the  method 
adopted  by  Balak  ?  It  was  a  method  designed 
to  create  a  false  impression.  "  If,"  said  Balak, 
"  I  get  Balaam  to  look  upon  a  part  of  Israel 
— a  part  only — I  shall  get  what  I  want.  I  shall 
give  him  a  false  impression :  the  rest  is  easy. 
Balaam  has  seen  the  good  and  the  bad,  and 
he  has  seen,  too,  that  the  good  predominate ; 
and  he  could  not  help  blessing.  This  would 
never  do.  Let  me  show  him  the  wicked,  the 
unjust,  the  man  without  reverence,  the  un- 
worthy man  that  shirks  the  call  of  a  great 
tradition.  Let  me  show  him  the  Jew  that  de- 
spiseth  the  instruction  of  his  father  and  forsaketh 
the  law  of  his  mother.  Let  me  show  these  to 
Balaam,  and  the  curse  will  come  along  soon 
enough." 

Nothing  is  so  misleading  as  narrow  views.  They 
are  the  prolific  cause  of  enmity  between  man 
and  man,  and  between  nation  and  nation.  A 
man  goes  into  a  foreign  country,  and  the  strange 
sights  and  customs  arrest  his  attention.  "  How 
strange,  how  different  from  our  habits  and  our 
ways."  Knowing  the  good  in  his  own  com- 
munity, in  his  own  countrymen,  and  seeing  the 
many  differences  in  the  foreigner,  he  becomes 
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prejudiced,  he  begins  to  dislike,  perhaps  to  con- 
demn. English  people,  it  is  said,  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  this  failing.  But  the  differences  are  only 
surface  deep,  they  are  less  than  nothing ;  indeed, 
their  existence  shows  the  essential  oneness  of  men 
in  all  climes  and  countries.  In  the  desert  as  in 
the  crowded  town,  in  the  factory  as  in  the  office, 
men  are  surely  more  alike  than  unlike.  Not- 
withstanding rank,  wealth,  and  influence,  their  pres- 
ence or  absence,  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  The 
tales  upon  which  the  imagination  of  children  is 
nourished  are  practically  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the 
holy  books  of  all  races  ;  and  in  the  history  of  each 
country,  if  one  examine  it  carefully,  will  be  seen 
the  records  of  similar  sufferings,  similar  struggles, 
similar  strivings  after  liberty  and  goodness  :  the 
eyes  of  men  lifted  upward  to  God,  whence  cometh 
their  help.  The  history  of  France,  in  many  re- 
spects, resembles  the  history  of  England,  and  the 
history  of  both  is  parallel  to  that  of  Israel.  We  are 
the  descendants  of  the  same  ancestors,  and  One 
there  is  Who  is  the  Father  of  all. 

None  have  suffered  so  much,  none  have  been  the 
victims  so  continuously  of  hasty  and  narrow  pre- 
judice, as  the  Jewish  people.  A  foolish  person 
supposes  every  Irishman  to  be  a  lazy  fellow,  and 
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every  Frenchman  a  hypocrite,  and  every  Jew  a 
wicked  money-lender.  People  have  read  of  Shy- 
lock,  and  too  ignorant,  or  too  careless,  to  go 
further,  have  looked  upon  all  Jews  as  of  the  same 
stamp.  The  rabbis  have  wisely  said  that  in  the 
hands  of  each  Jew  is  placed  the  reputation  of  all 
his  brethren.  This  is  so,  because  people  are  men- 
tally indolent,  and  judge  all  from  the  few  they 
know.  In  the  earliest  chapters  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion  there  are  portrayed,  I 
believe,  one  or  two  cruel  and  insincere  men. 
Whether  they  were  so  or  not  I  do  not  know,  and 
we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  But  what  has 
occurred  since  is  this  :  a  fanatical  priesthood — a 
priesthood  of  Balaks — has  shown  these  characters 
to  a  credulous  world,  and  has  said,  like  Balak, 
"  Look  upon  these,  and  curse  Israel.  These  are 
the  cruel,  the  insincere,  the  self-righteous ;  and 
they  are  Israel."  So  it  is  taught  that  Judaism 
is  an  organized  hypocrisy  and  all  Jews  "  Phari- 
sees." The  university  professor,  the  popular 
preacher,  the  writer  in  the  "religious"  Press, — 
they  are  all  alike.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years 
it  has  gone  on,  a  microscopic  examination,  by  self- 
righteous  men,  of  Jewish  books,  and  chiefly  in 
faulty  translations,  wherein  every  fault,  every  ex- 
pression of  passing  and  justifiable  indignation  has 
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been  eagerly  seized,  magnified,  distorted,  in  Balak- 
fashion,  and  shown  to  the  world.  Probably,  how- 
ever, this  is  coming  to  an  end.  The  warriors  have 
other  work  to  do,  and  the  legions  are  being  called 
back.  The  headquarters  are  being  attacked  from 
within  and  without.  It  is,  alas  !  the  easiest  thing  in 
this  world  to  raise  suspicion,  dislike,  and  prejudice. 
Again,  the  quarrels  that  have  taken  place  among 
us,  the  prohibitions,  the  condemnations  one 
against  the  other,  the  calling  in  of  unsym- 
pathetic governments,  the  breaking  of  family  ties 
— we  are  beginning  to  see  that  much  of  these 
arose  from  people  taking  narrow  views,  with  the 
consequence  that  innocent  and  well-meaning  men, 
leaders  and  chiefs,  have  been  misled,  by  the 
Balaks  of  pride  and  ignorance,  to  condemn,  almost 
to  curse,  Israel.  The  path  of  progress  is  strewn 
with  the  barriers  of  narrow  views,  thrown  down 
one  by  one.  Four-fifths  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  the  consequence  of  impatient 
thought,  narrow  views,  scorn  and  hatred  bred  of 
half-truths,  the  work  of  men  like  Balak. 

And  who  shall  measure  the  misery  and  wretched- 
ness we  cause  each  other,  all  the  result  of  hasti- 
ness of  judgment,  want  of  knowledge,  narrowness 
of  vision?  It  is  so  much  easier  to  decide  than  to 
investigate,  to  condemn  right  off  than  to  suspend 
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judgment.  But  a  man's  faults  are  but  a  fraction 
of  himself.  To  the  jaundiced  eye,  to  the  eye  that 
searches  for  evil,  the  world  is  full  of  wickedness, 
there  is  not  an  individual  that  does  not  deserve 
ridicule,  or  condemnation,  or  a  curse.  But  there 
is  much  else  in  the  world — hard  work,  uncomplain- 
ing suffering,  divine  charity,  cheerfulness  under 
difficulties,  gratitude,  hopefulness,  and  trust  In 
God.  These,  too,  we  shall  see  in  men,  and  with 
these  in  our  hearts,  let  us  put  aside  the  Balaks  of 
the  day  who  seek  to  separate  and  prejudice  us 
against  each  other. 

One  word  more.  Suppose  men  are  turned 
against  us,  our  failings  magnified,  our  struggles 
ignored,  our  sufferings  denied — what  then  ?  Well, 
if  we  indeed  are  truthful,  sincere,  doing  the  best  we 
can  in  the  circumstances  in  which  God  has  placed 
us,  then  let  us  remember  that  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  popularity,  and  is  not  lost  to  us 
because  the  crowd  reviles.  "  The  eternal  God  re- 
mains our  dwelling-place,  and  underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms." x 

1  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  27. 
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"And  Moses  said,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded that  ye  should  do  ;  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
appear  unto  you." — LEVITICUS  ix.  6. 

SUCH  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  obedience.  Diligently 
seeking  the  performance  of  his  appointed 
duty,  man  looks  forward  to  its  completion  and  to 
the  reward  of  his  action.  He  shall  see  the  "Glory 
of  the  Lord."  What  the  "  Glory  of  the  Lord"  is  we 
know  not  at  present.  But  each  obedient  and  faithful 
son  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  each  one  that  merits 
the  reward,  shall  receive  it.  His  reward  shall  satisfy 
him.  The  reward  of  one  man  cannot  be  as  that 
of  another,  because  their  dispositions  are  unlike. 
Moses  sought  to  know  in  what  consisted  the  Glory 
of  God.  "  Show  me  now,  I  pray  Thee,  Thy  Glory." 
God  hearkened  unto  His  faithful  servant,  and 
promised  that  the  Glory  should  pass  before  him, 
but  he  was  placed  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  and  the 
hand  of  God  covered  him  while  the  Glory  passed 
by.  The  Glory  of  God  referred  to  in  the  text 
must  be  the  result  of  some  inward  spiritual  emo- 
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tion,  which  no  human  utterance  can  set  forth. 
"  The  Glory  of  God  fills  the  world."1  "  Blessed  be 
the  Glory  of  the  Lord  from  His  place.''2  We  none 
of  us  know  what  exactly  these  words  mean.  If  we 
stand  alone  and  watch  the  sun's  gradual  appear- 
ance at  daybreak,  if  as  night  approaches  we  watch 
the  sun  retire  beneath  the  horizon,  and  observe  the 
beauty  of  the  sky  at  those  holy  moments,  some- 
thing from  the  distant  panorama  will  enter  into 
us  and  carry  us  upward,  as  it  were,  and  nearer  to 
the  outward  fringe  of  God's  Glory.  If  the  soul 
is  filled  with  the  love  of  men,  for  the  poor  and 
needy  upon  the  earth,  for  the  unhappy  and  un- 
blessed rich,  and  you  feel  lifted  up  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  holy  desires,  you  will  be  made  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  passing  Glory.  Let  the  mind  rest 
in  meditation  and  you  will  see  visions  ;  you  will 
know  something  of  the  sweet  savour  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  opened  heavens ;  the  Glory  of 
God  will  become  a  reality.  As  your  spiritual 
nature  deepens,  so  will  you  mount  upon  the  wings 
of  the  spirit  till  you  hear  the  music  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  all  ages  there  have  been  men  who 
seemed  to  have  come  nearer  than  most  of  their 
fellows  to  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  whose  lives 
have  been  transfigured  by  what  they  have  seen 

1  Isaiah  vi.  3.  2  Ezekiel  iii.  12. 
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and  heard.  Their  report  has  been  believed.  Other 
men  have  been  aroused  to  seek  the  same  happy 
lot.  How  may  this  be  done  ? 

There  is  but  one  way,  and  that  is  the  way  of 
obedience.  The  voice  within  says :  "  This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded  you  should 
do,  and  the  Glory  of  God  shall  appear  unto  you." 
The  way  is  plain  ;  the  directions  are  simple.  Act 
in  obedience  to  the  highest  within  you,  and  earn 
the  reward.  So  simple  it  seems  ;  alas,  so  difficult 
it  proves  to  be!  One  man  excuses  himself:  he  is 
pulled  from  the  right  path  by  the  claims  of  family 
interests ;  another  affirms  that  business,  which 
must  be  carried  on,  drags  him  aside ;  a  third,  that 
the  community  must  be  kept  together,  and  that 
the  one  thing  needful  is  to  keep  things  as  they 
are,  lest  worse  befall.  "  After  us,  the  flood  and 
destruction."  Thus  the  brother  is  lost  in  the 
advocate ;  the  teacher,  the  fearless  prophet,  is  lost 
in  the  administrator.  The  men  of  whom  we  speak 
are  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing.  It  torments 
them  when  they  find  themselves  parted  from  their 
earliest  and  dearest  wishes.  But  they  excuse  them- 
selves. They  are  practical  men,  they  say,  not 
dreamers.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  see  the  Glory 
of  God.  After  a  long  life  of  hard  work  and 
anxious  contriving  they  know  not  the  Glory.  On 
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the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  disappointment. 
They  have  been  contrivers,  stop-gaps.  They  have 
worshipped  the  idol  Expediency,  and  they  and 
their  influence  together  pass  away  as  their  ex- 
pedients give  way  to  newer  arrangements.  We 
have  to  obey  the  voice  of  God.  We  are  not  to  be 
anxious  concerning  the  results.  That  we  leave  to 
God,  Who,  if  He  can  bring  Good  out  of  Evil,  can 
surely  bring  Good  out  of  Good. 

Why  is  it  that  the  obedient  alone  can  expect 
to  see,  either  here,  or  in  the  life  after  death,  that 
which  prophet  and  psalmist  longed  to  know — 
some  portion  of  the  Glory  of  God  ?  What  is  this 
Obedience  which  is  to  be  so  greatly  rewarded  ? 
Obedience  requires  a  long  course  of  preparation, 
a  training  in  self-control,  the  education  of  the 
spiritual  faculties,  and  only  those  who  are  pre- 
pared by  long  and  earnest  spiritual  preparation 
can  hope  ever  to  know  the  things  which  pertain  to 
the  spirit.  The  trained  workman  sees  beauty, 
fitness,  and  thought  where  others  see  the  common- 
place. The  artist,  the  man  whose  eye  and  hand 
are  trained,  sees  beauty  and  truth  not  merely  in 
lovely  scenery,  which  speaks  to  all  men,  but  likewise 
in  homely  interiors,  town  streets,  in  the  withered 
leaf  and  in  the  wind-swept  common,  in  the  shrunken 
visage  of  age  and  the  hard  hand  of  toil.  The 
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student  devoted  from  youth  to  a  particular  subject 
finds  in  it  joy,  companionship,  the  reward  of  his  life. 
So  with  the  botanist,  the  musician,  and  other 
cultured  minds.  Practice  and  familiarity  breed  in 
them  not  contempt,  but  the  capacity  to  recognize  the 
latent  and  lingering  beauty,  which  is  shy  to  appear, 
and  comes  forth  only  after  persistent  wooing. 
The  vision  of  the  Glory  of  God,  which  we  take  to 
be  something  that  approaches  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  conceptions  possible  to  the  spiritual  insight, 
can  be  witnessed  by  those  only  who  have  re- 
ceived the  necessary  training.  If  a  wicked  man 
were  granted  a  vision  of  God's  Glory,  he  would 
not  see  it ;  his  evil  life  would  hang  like  a  curtain 
before  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sights  of  Paradise. 
We  see  what  we  are  fitted  to  see.  The  universe  is 
holy  or  mean  as  we  are  worthy  or  unworthy. 
Possession  is  not  enjoyment.  Wealth  is  not  happi- 
ness if  suddenly  acquired  or  improperly  used. 
"  They  only  taste  the  joys  of  the  Sabbath  who 
have  contributed  towards  its  sanctity."  Let  a  man 
buy  books,  pictures,  gardens ;  they  will  be  to  him 
but  as  lumber  if  he  has  not  earned  his  right  to 
enjoy  them.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  Beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  God  resting  upon  us,  we  must  cultivate 
those  faculties  which  are  to  help  us  to  welcome  its 
approach.  Do  we  desire  to  see  the  Glory  of  God? 
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Let  us  observe  to  do  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  us.  Let  us  follow  the  way  of 
obedience,  the  path  of  training.  Leave  to  others 
doubt,  question,  and  analysis.  "  Trust  in  the 
Lord  and  do  good,  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  Delight  thyself 
also  in  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires 
of  thine  heart."3  "  Do  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  that  ye  should  do,  and  His  Glory 
shall  appear  unto  you." 

3  Psalm  xxxvii.  3,  4. 
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"  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt  wherein  ye  dwelt  shall  ye 
not  do;  and  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan  whither  I 
bring  you  shall  ye  not  do,  neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their 
statutes." — LEVITICUS  xviii.  3. 

r  I  ^HE  line  of  life  lies  evenly — the  nearest  dis- 
•*•  tance — between  its  extreme  points  birth  and 
death,  and  the  aim  and  object  of  religious  teach- 
ing is  to  provide  a  guidance  to  each  traveller  along 
that  road.  Messages  from  heaven  are  sent  to  him 
to  lead  him  on  his  way,  to  light  up  his  path,  and 
to  bless  him  with  hope  and  courage.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  traveller  is  God  and  heaven,  but  his 
road  lies  across  the  earth ;  from  the  earth,  there- 
fore, it  is  evident,  must  come  much  of  his  moral 
equipment.  We  are  taught  more  by  example 
than  by  precept.  When  we  are  commanded  to 
do  a  certain  thing,  we  are  shown  the  result  in 
the  peace  which  blesses  the  days  and  nights  of  the 
righteous.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  latter  end  of  that  man  is  peace."1 
We  are  forbidden  a  thing :  we  are  shown  the 

1  Psalm  xxxvii.  37. 
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results  of  disobedience  and  wickedness.  "  I  have 
seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  tree  in  its  native  soil.  Yet  he 
too  passed  away.  Yea,  I  sought  him,  and  he  could 
not  be  found."2  We  learn  more  through  the  eye 
than  by  the  ear. 

The  life  of  a  people  is  analogous  to  the  life  of  an 
individual,  and  so  God  educated  Israel  as  'a  wise 
teacher  educates  a  child.  God  gave  them  the  pre- 
cepts of  His  will ;  He  employed  them  in  charming 
ceremonial;  He  appointed  for  them  a  visible  sanctu- 
ary, altar,  and  priesthood.  He  said  they  should  be 
His  own  peculiar  treasure.  But  God  did  something 
more  than  all  this.  He  taught  them  by  example. 
He  warned  them,  by  the  state  of  the  nations  that 
dwelt  round  the  frontiers  of  the  Holy  Land.  He 
showed  unto  them  the  abominations  of  the  heathen 
and  the  resulting  inevitable  weakness  and  ruin. 
The  evils  of  Egypt,  the  unspeakable  abominations 
of  Canaan,  were  revealed,  the  fate  of  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain  constantly  recalled,  that  the  words  of 
eloquence  and  love  might  be  reinforced  by  the 
sights  of  shame  and  degradation.  Let  them  be 
warned  in  time,  lest  the  same  fate  overtake  them, 
and  they  become  "  a  byword,  a  proverb,  and  a 
reproach  among  the  nations."  The  artist  takes  his 

2  Psalm  xxxvii.  35,  36. 
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stretch  of  canvas,  and  with  his  few  colours  he 
teaches  his  lesson  that  must  never  be  forgotten. 
The  patient  scholar  searches  the  records  of  the 
past  and  reveals  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
mighty  Rome.  Shakespeare  shows  the  slowly 
accumulating  but  certain  results  which  stealthily 
follow  and  ultimately  overtake  and  destroy  crime, 
greed,  and  false  ambition.  This  is  what  God  did 
for  our  ancestors,  with  the  world  for  canvas  and 
nations  for  colours.  However  the  prophet,  who 
is  the  bearer  of  God's  messages,  exults  in  the 
moments  of  his  inspiration,  he  never  loses  his  hold 
upon  reality  ;  ever  and  anon  he  points  his  ringer  to 
the  scenes  of  wickedness.  "  The  lion  hath  roared, 
who  will  not  fear  ? " 3  Ezekiel  the  prophet  said  : 
"  He  that  hath  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  hath  taken  no  warning,  his  blood  shall  be 
upon  his  head."4  Sin,  wickedness,  evil  —  these 
are  not  words  to  the  prophet  and  psalmist  con- 
veying abstract  ideas  only.  A  youthful  world, 
a  people  in  the  years  of  its  early  life,  do  not 
understand  abstractions.  Lo !  this  is  sin  :  some- 
thing that  can  be  seen.  Lo !  here  is  a  wicked 
man  :  an  individual  to  be  held  in  horror.  Behold  ! 
there  is  oppression  :  an  experience  to  be  realized. 
And  to  do  them  justice,  the  prophets  hated  sin 
and  sinner  with  a  hearty  goodwill. 

3  Amos  iii.  8.  4  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  5. 
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We  are  constantly  receiving  impressions  from 
the  doings  of  people  around  us  which  tend  to 
mould  our  character,  confirming  or  weakening  our 
good  and  bad  habits.  Every  evil  deed,  each  tri- 
fling with  purity,  truthfulness,  and  religion,  tends  to 
weaken  our  reverence  for  them.  We  are  always 
watching  others.  It  is  a  natural  curiosity  which 
prompts  us  to  do  this,  since  man  is  social  by 
nature.  God  uses  this  natural  curiosity  to  form 
our  moral  disposition.  He  places  before  us  signs 
and  admonitions,  lessons  and  warnings,  drawn  from 
the  lives  of  our  fellow-men.  When  we  say  we 
can  tell  a  man  by  the  company  he  keeps,  we  mean 
that  so  great  is  the  force  of  example,  he  cannot  but 
follow  the  actions  of  those  about  him,  and  that 
from  the  actions  of  his  associates  we  can  predict 
his. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  setting  examples.  If 
we  be  modest  in  our  bearing,  truth-telling,  truth- 
loving,  we  set  a  good  example.  If  we  be  rough, 
vulgar,  insincere,  we  set  a  bad  example  and 
increase  the  volume  of  insincerity  in  the  world. 
One  gentleman  makes  many,  while  a  vulgar  man 
will  lower  the  tone  of  a  family.  If  one  should 
trifle  with  sacred  matters,  if  to  show  his  disregard 
for  authority  he  indulge  in  wild,  ill-considered 
words  and  speak  slightingly  of  the  teacher  and 
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sage,  if  he  publicly  despise  what  others  love  with 
the  purest  devotion — who  can  measure  the  un- 
fortunate consequences  of  an  example  charged 
with  so  much  mischief?  How  terrible  an  experi- 
ence must  it  be  to  all  but  the  most  abandoned  to 
realize  that  by  a  foolish  jest  he  had  loosened  the 
reverence  and  besmirched  the  innocence  of  the 
young,  and  had  undermined  by  his  action  the 
foundations  of  morality  in  a  friend,  a  brother,  or  a 
dependent.  Alas  for  those  who  use  age  to  mis- 
lead the  young,  who  use  the  position  and  influence 
which  nature  gives  to  the  moral  undoing  of  their 
children !  Many  are  blessed  to  see  their  grand- 
children, and  some  even  to  the  third  generation  ; 
but  who  can  expect  to  see  the  last  descendant  of 
an  evil  example  ? 

We  are  to  an  extent  the  pupils  of  all  and  the 
teachers  of  all,  and  if  the  teaching  of  others  is 
beyond  our  control,  at  least  our  own  teaching  is 
not.  Of  a  certain  king  of  Israel  was  written 
what  is  surely  the  most  awful  condemnation  ever 
penned  against  a  human  being  :  "Jeroboam  sinned, 
and  he  caused  Israel  to  sin." 5  To  the  men  who 
seduce  their  fellows  from  the  path  of  life  to  that 
of  death  the  rabbis  applied  the  words  :  "  He  that 
is  laden  with  the  blood  of  any  person  shall  flee 
5  I  Kings  xiv.  16. 
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unto  the  pit,  let  no  man  stay  him."  Whereas, 
said  the  sages,  those  who  set  a  good  example  shall 
secure  pardon,  sin  shall  not  triumph  over  them. 
Faulty  themselves  in  many  respects,  the  merits  of 
those  they  have  put  on  the  right  road  shall  save 
them.  They  shall  sing :  "  Therefore  my  heart  is 
glad  and  my  glory  rejoiceth :  my  flesh  also  shall 
dwell  in  safety."  c 

6  Psalm  xvi.  9. 
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:  And  Jacob  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast  blessed  me." 
GENESIS  xxxii.  26. 


r  I  ^HE  wise  Jacob,  the  shrewdest  character  in  the 
-*•  Bible,  leaves  nothing  to  chance.  He  fears 
the  enmity  of  his  brother  Esau,  whom  he  has 
wronged,  and  he  makes  ready  for  what  the  morrow 
may  bring  forth.  Desiring  peace,  he  prepares  for 
war.  He  beseeches  the  help  of  Heaven,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Cromwell,  he  keeps  his  powder  dry.  God 
works  through  human  means,  and  what  so  fit  to 
help  a  man  as  his  own  willing  hands?  If  a  man 
desires  anything  he  must  work  for  it.  Labour 
conquers  all  things.  The  rabbis  had  a  very  true 
saying:  If  a  man  said  he  had  worked  assiduously 
and  his  work  had  been  unrequited,  believe  him  not ; 
if  a  man  said  that  indolence  had  achieved  success, 
believe  him  not ;  he  alone  was  to  be  believed  who 
said,  I  worked  hard,  and  my  persistence  met  its 
reward.  Nature  with  its  practically  illimitable 
treasures  gives  its  blessing  only  if  forced  to  do  so. 
Nature  would  crush  us.  The  sea  would  throw  the 
108 
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ship  that  sails  upon  it,  hither  and  thither,  like  the 
disjected  seaweed,  as  a  thing  of  naught.  "  What 
care  these  breakers  for  the  name  of  King?"  The 
sandstorm  would  overwhelm  the  traveller.  Pesti- 
lence, famine — they  care  nothing  for  human  loss. 
God,  indeed,  has  appointed  man  the  sovereign  of 
the  earth,  but  the  position  has  to  be  enforced,  the 
powers  exercised,  and  the  obedience  compelled 
unflinchingly. 

Man  has  waged,  and  still  wages,  a  constant  war 
to  assert  his  sovereignty.  "  So  man  goeth  forth  to 
his  work  and  to  his  labour  until  the  evening,"1  till  he 
force  the  winds  to  obedience  and  the  earth  to  yield 
up  her  increase.  Even  invisible  powers,  of  whose 
nature  we  are  ignorant,  but  with  whose  effects  alone 
we  are  becoming  familiar,  have  become  his  vassals, 
and  come  at  his  call,  and  depart  to  execute  his 
pleasure,  because  they  have  met  their  master.  In 
his  struggles  man  has  been  often  disabled,  but  the 
Heaven-directed  efforts  he  makes  enable  him  to 
conquer.  The  sea  has  claimed  its  countless  human 
victims  ;  pestilence,  its  tithe  of  human  life  ;  earth- 
quake and  volcano  have  devastated  the  earth 
and  claimed  their  many  victims ;  but  man,  "  little 
less  than  divine,"  holds  on  without  flinching, 
and  remains  to-day  the  representative  of  God 

1  Psalm  civ.  23. 
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upon  the  earth.  There  is  always  an  enemy  to 
fight  and  conquer,  and  to  make  subject  to  human 
needs.  The  pestilence  of  to-day  must  be  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  health  and  safety  of  a 
future  generation.  Famine  impoverishes  vast 
tracts  of  country.  Man  puts  his  wits  to  work,  and 
plenty  blesses  the  rolling  plains  with  food  and 
contentment.  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go  till  thou  hast 
blessed  me."  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  as  the  age  of 
the  earth  is  reckoned,  that  man  sought  safety  for  a 
degraded  existence  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock.  He 
waged  an  equal  warfare  with  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  How  profound  is  the  change  !  How  great 
must  have  been  the  struggle  !  How  magnificently 
has  the  improvement  been  deserved  !  God  has 
blessed  man  in  proportion  to  the  affliction  he  has 
passed  through,  "and  according  to  the  years 
wherein  he  hath  received  trouble."  Let  us  look 
further,  and  admire,  as  we  ought,  the  long,  en- 
trancing roll  of  victory  followed  by  victory.  Who 
shall  compute  our  debt  to  the  brave  votaries  of 
medical  science  ?  Open  diseases  have  been  fought 
and  routed,  and  secret  foes,  that  darken  life,  carry 
off  thousands,  sparing  neither  rich  nor  poor,  nor 
old  nor  young,  all  being  alike  helpless  in  the 
clutch  of  a  remorseless  enemy — such  foes  are  being 
tracked  down,  one  by  one,  by  the  perseverance  of 
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devoted  men,  to  their  hiding-places,  their  forms 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  science,  to  be  ultimately  de- 
stroyed to  the  relief  and  joy  of  suffering  humanity. 
Study,  heroism,  perseverance  that  can  never  be 
discouraged — behold  the  thousands  of  men  who 
willingly  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  noble  task, 
amid  the  blessing  and  gratitude  of  all  who  love 
and  all  who  suffer. 

Jacob,  our  ancestor,  the  prototype  of  humanity, 
not  without  fault,  but  undaunted  and  unyielding, 
fought  with  his  antagonist  through  the  night,  till 
at  the  dawn  of  day  victory  smiled  upon  him. 
What  is  it  but  an  emblem  of  the  war  we  wage 
against  wickedness  and  falsehood  ?  God  has  an- 
nounced the  way  of  life ;  and  the  history  of  the 
world  is  the  narrative  of  the  successive  steps 
whereby  mankind  has  tried,  and  still  tries,  to  reach 
the  goal.  But  yesterday,  as  it  were,  the  human 
race  worshipped  stocks  and  stones.  They  bowed 
themselves  before  the  stars  of  heaven  ;  they  paid 
divine  homage  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Amid 
orgies  of  the  most  revolting  description  they  wor- 
shipped the  powers  of  nature,  which  they  personi- 
fied and  dreaded.  They  trembled  at  the  terrible 
gods  and  goddesses  they  themselves  had  imagined. 
How  long  ago  is  it  that  men  were  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  religious  opinions,  and  old  women  as 
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witches,  whose  only  fault  was  senile  decay?  These 
things  have  passed  away ;  and  though  we  are  far 
from  the  end,  and  mankind  tarries,  yet  the  world 
moves  forward.  Those  who  watch  in  patience  see 
much  that  rejoices  their  heart.  Every  thinking 
man  must  acknowledge  that  year  by  year  the 
religious  views  of  the  civilized  world  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  teachings  of  Moses  and 
the  prophets ;  the  faith  which  we  hold  in  sacred 
trust  for  our  children  and  for  the  world  at  large. 

A  twofold  struggle  man  wages  upon  this  earth : 
the  one  is  to  cure  the  ills  of  his  body  and  to 
strengthen  and  complete  his  control  over  the 
world  in  which  he  lives ;  the  second  is  to  fight 
against  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  wickedness.  We 
are  not  to  rely  upon  miracles,  said  the  rabbis.  We 
are  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  We  require 
courage,  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  God  in  heaven. 
The  times  are  not  unpropitious.  The  struggling 
Jacob  is  our  example  and  his  victory  our  encour- 
agement. What  awaits  us  in  the  world  to  come  we 
know  not,  but  we  can  at  present  conceive  no  joy 
more  exquisite  than  the  belief  that  from  those 
realms  above  we  shall  look  down  upon  a  race  of 
men  made  happier  and  better  by  our  labour 
among  them. 


SHARE   THE   WORK! 

"And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gad  and  to  the  children  of 
Reuben,  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  the  war,  and  will  ye  abide 
here?" — NUMBERS  xxxii.  6. 

N  EARING  the  Promised  Land,  and  having 
already  possessed  themselves  of  certain 
territories  on  the  way,  Israel  was  at  length  ap- 
proaching the  goal  of  a  forty  years'  wandering 
and  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  centuries. 
Their  oldest  records  had  told  them  that  their 
ancestors  had  received  the  promise  of  a  land  to  be 
possessed  by  their  children,  wherein  the  genius 
of  the  people  might  develop  unimpeded  and 
reach  the  highest  perfection  permitted  by  nature 
and  Heaven.  All  creatures  seek  the  life  most 
suitable  to  their  several  needs  and  capacities,  and 
a  nation  cannot  but  strive  to  seek  for  a  field  of 
action,  whereupon  to  realize,  if  possible,  its  aspira- 
tions. A  nation,  well-knit  together  by  mutual 
sufferings,  successes,  and  hopes,  has  a  distinct 
identity,  and  the  laws  of  nature  almost  com- 
pel it  to  develop  those  characteristics  which 
differentiate  it  from  other  nations.  And  now, 
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within  the  sight  of  their  eyes,  and  wanting  a 
brave  trust  in  the  strength  of  their  right  hand  to 
possess  it,  lay  the  land  of  promise.  But  an  un- 
expected trouble  arose.  The  men  of  Reuben  and 
the  men  of  Gad,  possessed  of  much  cattle,  had  seen 
that  the  country  around  was  eminently  fitted  for 
their  flocks,  and  they  asked  of  Moses  that  this 
territory  might  be  given  them.  The  land  had, 
indeed,  been  conquered  by  the  bravery  of  all,  and 
by  the  sacrifice  of  soldiers  from  all  the  tribes. 
Nevertheless  Reuben  and  Gad  having  seen  the  land 
desired  to  possess  it.  They  made  a  second  demand  : 
"  Do  not  compel  us  to  go  over  the  Jordan."1  The 
answer  of  Moses  was  swift  and  to  the  point : 
"  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  the  war,  and  will  ye 
sit  here,  in  peace  and  at  rest,  severing  yourselves 
from  the  toil  of  others,  withholding  your  help, 
shirking  all  duty,  careless  of  the  dangers  of  your 
brethren,  absorbed  only  in  your  own  pursuits  and 
the  increase  of  your  sheep?"  The  pride  of  Reuben 
and  Gad  was  touched.  They  protested  they  had 
been  misunderstood.  They  would  willingly  share 
the  dangers  of  their  brethren.  They  would  share 
their  glory.  Men  of  Gad  and  of  Benjamin  though 
they  were,  they  were  of  the  blood  of  Israel,  too,  and 
warriors  of  Israel,  also.  If  it  might  be  so  per- 

1  Numbers  xxxii.  5. 
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mitted,  they  would  build  shelter  for  their  wnres  and 
little  ones,  and,  this  done,  they  would  march  forward 
with  their  brethren.  Where  the  clanger  was  greatest, 
there  they  would  be.  The  soldiers  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  would  fight  for  others ;  their  banners  would 
wave  on  every  hotly  contested  field.  But  the  war 
ended,  and  peace  and  safety  secured,  their  services 
would  no  longer  be  required,  and  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  families  and  flocks.  "We  will  not 
return  to  our  homes  until  the  children  of  Israel 
have  acquired  for  themselves  every  man  his  in- 
heritance."2 The  lawgiver  had  told  them  their 
duty,  and,  as  honourable  men,  they  embraced  it. 
Future  events  proved  that  they  were  as  good  as  their 
word,  and  when,  presently,  they  bid  farewell  to  their 
brothers-in-arms,  it  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  brethren  as  they 
turned  their  faces  towards  their  homes,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

Every  man  comes  into  this  world  with  his  duty 
awaiting  him.  No  man  is  the  duplicate  of  another. 
Amid  a  million  soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle,  not 
one  does  precisely  the  same  task  or  fills  the  same 
post  as  his  comrade.  It  is  the  same  in  civil  life, 
and  particularly  so  in  a  religious  community  such  as 
ours.  It  is  within  the  power  of  a  Jew  to  trifle  with 
2  Numbers  xxxii.  18. 
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his  duty.  He  may,  if,  indeed,  he  sink  so  low,  pass 
it  by.  But  there  it  is.  He  may  say,  as  once  said 
Reuben  and  Gad  :  "  This  country  suits  me.  Here 
will  I  increase  my  thousands  of  sheep  till  they 
become  tens  of  thousands.  Here  will  I  build  me 
houses,  and  join  field  to  field,  and  become  great  in 
the  land.  I  do  not  wish  to  concern  myself  with 
the  fate  of  others,  or  with  matters  that  I  have  out- 
grown." But  the  claims  of  humanity  are  against 
such  reasoning.  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  also 
is  the  heart.  And  where  shall  your  treasure  be? 
In  the  increase  of  the  sheep-folds,  or  in  the 
gratitude  of  your  brother?  The  lowing  of  how 
many  oxen  shall  drown  a  brother's  prayer?  No 
candid,  honourable  Israelite  can  separate  himself 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  people.  He  cannot 
limit  himself  to  his  own  personal  doings,  nor  even, 
it  must  be  added,  to  the  public  life  of  his  own 
district  or  country.  Let  him  favour  what  form  of 
Jewish  ritual  and  ceremony  he  prefers.  It  is 
possible  he  may  see  much  to  dislike  and  criticize 
in  the  bearing  of  his  co-religionists.  Let  him 
denounce  their  faults.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  this.  Nature  and  history  have  so  made  and 
fashioned  us  that  we  must  suffer  with  each  other, 
and  work  for  each  other,  and  receive  joy  and 
happiness  through  and  by  each  other.  You  can- 
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not  hide  the  Jew  in  the  Englishman,  nor  in  any 
other  nationality.  God  intended  us  to  stand  by 
each  other,  to  love  and  comfort  each  other,  and  to 
bear  one  another's  burden  and  shame ;  and  our 
history  has  fitted  us  to  do  this.  Our  fathers 
helped  each  other.  The  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages  opened  their  doors  to  the  wanderer. 
The  congregations  of  Turkey  helped  their  brethren 
from  Spain  ;  the  South  fled  for  refuge  to  the  North 
and  found  it ;  the  German  Jews  sought  for  a  home 
among  the  Polish  communities  and  were  not 
denied.  No  man  living  simply,  naturally,  and 
honourably  but  finds  an  inspiration  in  these 
records.  The  man  who  desires  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  such  examples  tries  to  run  counter  to  the 
dictates  of  a  common  humanity.  He  pits  the 
passing  whim  against  the  tendencies  bred  by  a 
hundred  generations.  No  Jew  ever  left  his  people, 
says  a  Gentile  writer  in  so  many  words,  but  was 
either  a  fool  or  a  cad.  He  is  arrogance  personified, 
for  he  assumes  to  himself  the  authority  to  criticize 
the  acts  of  three  thousand  years.  If  a  Jew,  know- 
ing the  position  of  his  people  and  their  sufferings 
until  this  day,  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  it  all,  he  proves 
himself  a  mean-spirited  creature.  He  leaves  a 
minority  to  join  a  majority  that  despises  him. 
He  robs  those  he  leaves,  and  brings  naught  to 
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those  he  joins.  He  becomes  a  force  wasted,  "  lost 
to  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and  fame."  The  claims 
of  the  Jew  and  of  Judaism  are  so  inextricably  and 
mysteriously  united  that  to  desert  one  entails  the 
desertion  of  the  other.  Experience  proves  that 
this  is  so.  Shall  your  brethren  go  to  the  war,  and 
will  ye  sit  here,  apart  from  them,  separating  your- 
selves from  the  congregation  of  Israel  ? 

There  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  whose 
history  does  not  contain  episodes  beautiful  and 
worthy  of  reverence  and  love,  wherein  hero  and 
martyr,  and  scholar  and  poet,  are  present  to  touch 
the  noblest  chords  in  our  nature,  and  worthy  to 
call  forth  the  responsive  harmonies  of  the  loyal 
heart.  There  is  no  religion  so  barren  of  goodness 
and  truth  that  a  man  should  leave  his  proper 
home,  or  mock  the  precepts  heard  at  his  mother's 
lips,  to  be  seduced  by  "  the  strange  woman  that 
maketh  her  mouth  smoother  than  oil."3  In  one 
form  or  another  the  spirit  of  God  has  influenced  all 
peoples,  and  not  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  least 
measure.  Who,  then,  will  leave  home  and  the  cling- 
ing memories  of  early  life  for  the  specious  liberties 
of  a  bleak  and  useless  freedom  ?  Who  will  leave 
the  gold  to  take  up  the  dross,  the  strong  foundations 
of  God's  work  for  "cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that 

3  Proverbs  v.  3. 
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can  retain  no  water?"4  Who  will  leave  truth  for 
doubt?  Who  will  despise  the  pure  air  of  the  moun- 
tain peak  to  graze  as  an  animal  upon  the  plains 
beneath  ?  Who  will  leave  his  people  V>  their  fate 
and  wrap  himself  around  with  the  cloak  of  another, 
to  "  rust  in  indolence  rather  than  to  shine  in  use  "  ? 
The  brethren  suffer  as  ever  before,  they  face  their 
foes  as  of  old ;  who  will  mock  them  as  he  sits  at 
ease  ?  Not  the  men  of  Reuben  or  the  men  of 
Judah.  You  do  but  need  remind  them  of  their 
duty,  and  they  come  forward  willingly.  And  who 
is  this  people  that  we  are  to  work  for,  whose 
errors  we  must  gently  chide,  whose  distress  we 
must  relieve,  in  whose  behalf  we  are  to  grow  grey 
in  service,  if  God  do  but  give  us  the  life?  Para- 
phrasing the  words  of  Milton,  our  answer  is: 
"  Lords  and  Commons  of  Israel,  consider  what 
nation  it  is  ye  are  of — a  nation  not  slow  and  dull, 
but  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing  spirit,  acute 
to  invent,  subtle  and  sinewy  to  discourse,  not 
beneath  the  reach  of  any  point,  the  highest  that 
human  capacity  can  soar  to.  Yet  that  which  is 
above  all  this,  the  favour  and  love  of  Heaven,  we 
have  great  argument  to  think  in  a  peculiar  manner 
propitious  and  propounding  towards  us.  Why 
else  was  this  nation  chosen  before  any  other,  that 

4  Jeremiah  ii.  13. 
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out  of  Zion  should  be  proclaimed  and  sounded 
forth  the  first  tidings  and  trumpet  of  the  word  of 
God  to  all  the  world?" 

Our  clients  are  this  people  and  this  faith,  and 
there  is  no  advocacy  so  lofty  and  honourable. 
We  are  members  of  a  great  historic  nation  and 
disciples  of  a  world-wide  faith.  Let  us  be  loyal 
to  both,  for  such  is  our  honour  in  the  sight  of  man 
and  God. 
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"  For  ye  shall  not  go  out  in  haste,  nor  go  forth  as  in  flight :  for  the 
Lord  goeth  before  you,  and  the  God  of  Israel  will  be  your 
rearward." — ISAIAH  Hi.  12. 

r  I  ^HERE  are  men,  it  is  said,  who  take  things 
•*•  as  they  come,  who  never  worry,  who  are 
reputed  to  be  so  content  and  calm  that  nothing 
can  disturb  their  serenity.  We  hear,  indeed,  of 
such  people,  but  we  seldom  meet  them.  We 
encourage  each  other  to  take  things  quietly,  while 
all  the  time  the  adviser  is  as  much  perturbed  as 
the  individual  he  addresses.  Society  is  an  equili- 
brium, the  resultant  of  so  many  conflicting  forces 
that  it  is  always  liable  to  be  upset.  The  health  of 
the  body  politic  depends  upon  the  adjustment  of  the 
influence  and  interest,  the  powers  and  restrictions, 
of  the  various  classes  of  citizens  which  together 
make  up  a  nation,  so  that  the  quiet  regular  life 
from  year  to  year  of  the  nation  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  wonder  and  amazement  to  the  student 
of  social  economy.  The  life  of  the  individual 
depends  upon  an  endless  variety  of  circumstances, 
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each  of  which  is  liable  to  sudden,  abrupt  change, 
so  that  the  quietest  life  might  be  wrecked,  without 
a  word  or  sign  of  notice  or  warning.  Like  as  a 
ship,  sailing  over  smooth  water,  in  a  moment  en- 
counters the  rocks  hidden  below,  so  is  the  life  of 
man  and  nation  liable  to  derangement  and  ruin. 
The  life  of  the  great  globe  itself  rotates,  as  it 
were,  around  a  point  in  space.  In  a  word,  the  life 
of  all  things,  from  the  minutest  organism  to  the 
universe  itself,  is  the  beneficent  result  of  the  equili- 
brium and  equipoise  of  forces  over  which  none  but 
God  has  control.  Thus  it  is  only  natural  that  men 
and  nations  alike  are  subject  to  fits  of  panic, 
and  the  fear  of  what  the  morrow  shall  bring  forth. 
So  much  depends  upon  what  seems  so  uncertain  ! 
The  brightest  prospects  darken,  and  success  mocks 
us  in  its  flight.  We  are  subject  to  sudden  changes 
of  health  and  fortune.  A  new-comer  alters  the 
tone  of  a  neighbourhood  and  the  prospects  of  a 
society.  Our  plans  are  barely  worth  twenty-four 
hours'  purchase.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death,  and  at  the  moment  which  we  did  not 
choose,  and  which  we  cannot  postpone,  we  are 
called  away  to  make  room  for  others.  It  is 
not  wise  to  dwell  too  often  upon  this  aspect  of 
things.  But  the  truth  of  the  statement  none  will 
deny. 
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Is  this,  then,  the  destiny  of  man  ?  Must  he  fear 
every  unexpected  footfall?  Must  his  hands  lie 
idly  at  his  side,  neglecting  the  seed-time  because 
he  is  uncertain  of  the  harvest?  Are  strength  of 
muscle  and  keenness  of  brain  to  be  wasted  in 
despair?  Are  we  indeed,  like  the  autumn  leaf, 
buffeted  by  contending  winds,  and  doomed  to  fall, 
perish,  and  disappear?  Is  there  no  remedy? 
There  is  a  remedy.  There  is  room  in  the  world 
for  joy,  for  work,  for  hope  of  progress,  for  prayer 
and  religion.  There  is  a  haven  for  the  ship,  a 
refuge  for  the  dumb  creature  and  for  man — God, 
who  loves  men,  watches  over  them,  and  in  the  end 
will  save  them.  "  From  the  place  of  His  habita- 
tion He  looked  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth." l  Before  the  blow  falls  the  remedy  is 
provided. 

"  God  is  in  His  heaven ;  all's  right  with  the 
world."  We  are  stronger  than  we  think.  A  larger 
measure  of  endurance  has  been  given  us  than 
we  always  remember.  There  are  hidden  reserves 
of  strength  in  us  which,  though  out  of  sight  and 
therefore  forgotten  or  denied  by  the  superficial, 
appear  when  needed.  It  astonishes  us  to  note 
what  people  have  to  go  through,  and  do  go 
through,  and  live  after  to  tell  the  tale.  Consider 

1   Psalm  xxxiii.  14. 
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the  men,  heavily  burdened  with  their  business 
cares ;  the  women,  weak  and  delicate,  and  the 
tender  young  children ;  call  to  mind  the  sickness 
in  every  home,  the  disappointments  which  all 
suffer  in  one  way  or  another,  the  hope  long- 
deferred  that  seems  to  crush  us  and  does  not; 
reflect  upon  the  visits  of  death  to  dear  ones,  and 
how  with  its  icy  touch  it  seeks  to  chill  our  hearts, 
but  cannot  do  so.  How  buoyant  is  the  spirit 
of  man,  how  brave  and  tenacious,  how  steadfast  he 
is,  how  hopeful !  We  are  struck  by  the  happiness 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor ;  while  we  grieve  for 
the  sufferer,  we  see  the  sunshine  of  a  smile,  and 
the  evidences  of  quiet  inward  joy  pass  over  the 
thin,  wan  features.  There  is  an  innate  feeling,  a 
subconscious  certainty  that  lives  undisturbed  by 
the  winds  that  ruffle  the  surface,  which  tells  us  that 
God  is  watching,  and  is  with  us  and  will  help.  In 
every  human  creature,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
lives  the  inward  conviction  that  he  has  a  Friend 
upon  Whom  he  may  rely.  The  vital  difference 
between  the  worldly  man  and  the  truly  pious 
man  is  just  this — that  in  the  former  the  inward 
conviction,  as  it  were,  slumbers,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  active  daily  and  blossoms  constantly  in  spiritual 
effort.  The  man  whose  soul  is  stayed  upon  God 
cannot  fear  what  is  mortal.  The  Lord  is  with  him, 
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he  will  not  fear ;  he  cannot  be  made  afraid.  His 
strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his 
heart  is  pure.  His  conversation  is  quiet,  he  gives 
way  to  no  paroxysm  of  grief,  nor  does  he  lose 
himself  at  the  advent  of  earthly  success ;  he  lives 
in  the  atmosphere  of  heaven,  and  the  fragrance 
of  his  life  makes  him  dear  to  all.  Being  sure 
of  himself,  his  days  are  calm  and  peaceful,  serene 
and  regular.  His  spirit  rises  above  the  blows  that 
fell  another,  and  his  feet  stumble  not.  He  commits 
his  way  unto  the  Lord  and  trusts  Him.  "  Many 
are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous,  but  the 
Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all."2  Job  is 
the  type  of  the  men  we  refer  to.  His  fields  are 
devastated  ;  robbers  impoverish  him ;  and  his 
children  are  carried  off.  Upon  his  dust-heaps  he 
lifts  up  his  voice  and  announces  the  triumph  of  his 
soul  in  the  words  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will 
I  trust  in  Him!"3 

In  no  body  of  men  is  this  vivid  reliance  upon 
God  so  active  as  among  Jews.  It  is  our  pride  that 
it  is  so.  The  hopefulness  of  the  Jew,  his  adapt- 
ability, the  secret  of  his  success,  even  the  un- 
pleasant pushfulness  which  sometimes  marks  him, 
are  alike  the  result  of  his  spiritual  endowment. 
The  Jewish  tramp  meets  you  with  a  chuckle,  and 

2  Psalm  xxxiv.  19.  3  Job  xiii.  15. 
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laughs  at  his  misfortune  in  a  rabbinical  phrase ; 
he  will  go  to  prison  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
and  a  joke  at  the  Gentile  judge.  This  poor 
wanderer  is  the  epitome  of  a  nation  of  wanderers. 
If  it  were  not  that  they  possessed  a  double  dose 
of  good  spirits,  where  would  the  Jewish  people  be  ? 
If  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Bible  we  shall  see 
that  it  was  the  sincere  and  even  passionate  belief 
of  all  the  writers  that  God's  eye  rested  upon 
Israel,  and  that,  somehow  or  another,  all  was  well, 
because  all  would  end  well.  A  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day,  a  pillar  of  fire  at  night,  a  heavenly  food 
provided — such  is  the  history  of  the  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness.  Heavenly  messengers  come  to 
warn,  to  encourage,  to  consecrate  and  comfort : 
the  glory  of  God  fills  the  Temple.  Put  aside  the 
poetry,  the  exalted  imagery,  the  miraculous  ele- 
ment, and  this  fact  remains  :  Israel  lives  because 
God  watches,  provides,  and  protects.  In  post- 
Biblical  times  we  observe  the  growth  of  a  great 
literature,  the  formation  of  a  noble  liturgy,  the 
elaboration  of  a  complex  religious  discipline.  If  we 
ask  ourselves  how  could  such  things  be  possible 
amid  the  dangers  of  our  fathers'  lives,  the  answer 
is  that  their  reliance  upon  God  was  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  even  tenor  of  their  spiritual  life. 
The  mystic  and  sage  elaborate  the  commentary 
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and  code  amid  the  hurricane  that  rages.  The 
Papal  Court  laughs,  till  the  tears  run  down  the 
cheeks  of  those  holy  priests,  at  the  wretched 
Israelite  compelled  to  race,  almost  naked,  among 
horses,  asses,  and  buffaloes,  that  the  Roman  mob 
might  be  amused  before  it  enters  upon  the  austeri- 
ties of  its  Lenten  fasts.  Watch  the  sufferer  as  he 
puts  aside  the  filth  of  the  carnival,  and  forgets  his 
shame  in  holy  psalmody  and  mystic  vision  !  "  The 
Lord  is  on  my  side  :  I  will  not  fear.  What  can 
man  do  unto  me?"4  Eliezer  of  Worms,  hunted 
from  pillar  to  post  by  the  holy  ruffians  of  the 
Crusades,  the  murderers  of  his  wife  and  children', 
waits  till  the  storm  has  spent  its  force,  and 
then  resumes  his  pen  to  celebrate  the  praises  of 
God  and  the  joy  of  the  spiritual  life.  Not  in 
haste  nor  yet  in  fear  of  mortal  man  did  these 
saints  tread  the  earth,  which  they  made  holy 
ground  by  the  sanctity,  the  purity,  and  the  inno- 
cence of  their  lives.  We  are  like  our  fathers  in 
many  things ;  let  us  seek  to  possess  the  secret 
of  their  vitality,  the  absolute  reliance  upon  God's 
promise  to  love  and  protect.  Thus  shall  we  con- 
stitute a  people  in  whose  midst  "the  everlasting 
peace  of  God  shall  be  found." 

4  Psalm  cxviii.  6. 
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"  And  after  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah." — GENESIS  xxiii.  19. 

A  BRAHAM  is  anxious  to  secure  a  sepulchre  for 
•tjL  Sarah  away  from  the  burying-ground  devoted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  because 
he  desires  that  the  memory  of  his  wife  shall  never 
be  forgotten  among  his  descendants.  Generations 
of  men  will  come  and  go ;  new  interests  will  de- 
mand their  attention — family  concerns,  success, 
failure ;  love  and  hate  will  engross  the  energies 
of  his  descendants,  but  amid  all  the  changes  one 
spot  upon  the  earth  shall,  as  far  as  he  can  make  it 
so,  be  for  ever  sacred  to  her  who  was  for  him  the 
one  woman  of  the  world,  the  mother  of  the  race 
through  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  will  be 
blessed. 

The  desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  the  desire  of  the  living  to  be  remembered 
after  death,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious,  of  the  influences 
which  rule  us.  We  are  subject  to  the  rule  of 
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unseen  powers,  which  hold  us  enthralled  from  birth 
to  death,  and  never  once  loose  their  hold.  Together 
with  complete  freedom  of  the  will,  bound  up  with 
it  in  some  inextricable  way,  certain  primary  im- 
pulses rule  men  throughout  the  ages.  They  are 
the  original  impress  of  the  Creator's  will  which 
the  human  race  received  at  the  outset,  and  they 
mark  the  boundaries  within  which  the  mental 
activities  of  men  are  confined.  This  passionate 
craving  to  be  remembered  after  death  is  one  of  the 
number.  A  famous  writer  of  the  Victorian  Age 
said  that  the  possibility  of  utter  annihilation  and 
forgetfulness  preyed  upon  his  mind  as  a  terrible 
nightmare.  Indeed,  no  one  ever  left  this  earth  but 
desired  to  leave  behind  some  sign  of  his  stay  here. 
History,  ancient  and  modern,  supplies  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  methods  attempted  to  secure 
this  result.  No  unhappy  soul,  driven  to  despair, 
ever  wished  to  be  utterly  forgotten.  "  Remember 
me,  O  my  God,  for  good,"1  was  the  prayer  of 
Nehemiah,  and  the  prayer,  too,  of  every  man  and 
woman.  In  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  creature 
that  seeks  the  obscurity  of  the  cold,  dark  river  as 
a  shelter  from  the  disappointments  of  love,  "  the 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  and  the  greater 
cruelty  of  man,  there  lingers  the  hope  that  the  very 

1  Nehemiah  v.  19. 
K 
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act  of  self-destruction  will  wring  the  bosom  of  the 
passing  stranger  and  earn  the  tribute  of  a  sigh. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  death,  and  nothing 
less  certain  than  the  hour  of  its  coming.  We 
know  that  we  and  all  our  generation  will  depart  to 
the  land  of  shadows,  and  that  a  new  generation 
will  arise  to  whom  our  names  will  be  utterly 
unknown.  Nevertheless  we  cling  to  the  hope  that 
some  will  think  of  us.  "  Fame  is  the  last  infirmity 
of  noble  minds,"  and  we  each  wish  to  be  remem- 
bered. How  deeply  implanted,  then,  must  be  this 
longing  which  lives  on  undaunted  in  the  face  of  so 
certain  a  failure.  It  is  the  hand  of  God  alone 
that  can  exert  so  powerful  an  influence  over  us. 
For  His  own  inscrutable  purposes,  God  uses  our 
desire  to  be  remembered  after  death  to  link 
together  the  living  and  the  dead.  We  are  individu- 
ally connected  with  each  other  by  a  thousand 
invisible  links,  and  so,  too,  generations  of  men,  as 
they  occupy  the  stage  of  the  world,  are  also  united 
by  the  cords  of  memory  and  hope,  with  past  and 
future  generations.  Our  respect  and  affection  for 
the  dead,  and  our  heartfelt  prayers  that  our  suc- 
cessors will  not  begrudge  us  a  thought  and  a  tear, 
render  humanity  not  so  many  isolated  and  separate 
series  of  tenants,  but  one  undivided  mystical  union, 
which  began  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  and  will 
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live  on  while  the  earth  lasts.  We  are  all  one,  and 
in  the  unity  of  humanity  are  included  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future. 

Wise  men  tell  us  that  religion,  and  all  that  the 
word  implies,  arose  from  the  invisible  link  which 
unites  men  to  those  who  rest  silently  in  their  long 
last  sleep.  They  have  said  that  man  rose  from  the 
level  of  the  brute  because  he  cherished  the  memory 
of  the  dead.  It  was  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  that  man  brought  his  offerings  in  days 
gone  by.  The  earliest  chapters  of  natural  religion, 
when  they  are  written,  will  relate  the  successive 
upward  steps  along  which  the  infant  mind  of 
humanity  toiled,  from  the  shallow  to  the  profound, 
from  the  memory  of  the  dead  parent  or  brother  the 
savage  had  known,  till  at  length,  grown  in  years 
and  thought,  civilized  man  grasped  the  conception 
of  an  invisible  God,  the  Creator  and  Master  of 
both  the  living  and  the  dead.  From  the  dead 
father  he  could  no  longer  see,  but  of  whom  he 
could  think  in  love  and  gratitude,  there  flashed 
upon  man  the  certain  existence  of  the  Father  of 
all,  Whom  also  he  could  not  see,  but  to  Whom  his 
aspiring  soul  and  his  trembling  conscience  alike 
bore  witness. 

How  much  truth  there  is  in  the  theory  that 
religion  sprang  from  reverence  paid  to  the  dead 
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we  need  not  decide.  Certain  it  is  that  the  most 
tender  care  has  always  been  shown  by  the  living 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  departed.  The 
savage  has  his  way,  often  grotesque,  whereby  he 
shows  that  he  is  not  unmindful  of  his  dead.  The 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  the  inscriptions  in  the  Cata- 
combs— how  pathetic,  after  so  long  a  time,  are  the 
loving  words  of  praise  and  farewell ;  how  like  the 
words  the  modern  mother  or  child  might  inscribe 
upon  the  grave  are  those  ancient  inscriptions  which 
are  now  preserved  in  our  museums,  and  which 
once  were  placed  by  loving  hands  upon  the  holy 
ground  that  enclosed  the  loving  parent  or  the 
tender  child,  the  strong  brother  or  the  devoted 
friend.  The  sacred  plot  of  ground — God's  acre, 
where  the  dead  lie  at  peace — is  the  cherished  and 
precious  possession  of  a  community.  The  bunch 
of  wild  flowers  placed  upon  the  unnamed  grave 
in  the  country  graveyard,  the  touching  inscription 
upon  the  tombstone,  which  reveals  the  virtues  of 
the  departed  and  the  grief  of  those  left  behind, 
the  monuments  which  a  grateful  country  erects 
to  keep  alive  the  fame  of  her  greatest  sons,  the 
Pantheon,  or  Abbey,  wherein  lie  buried  a  nation's 
heroes,  poets,  and  statesmen — all  are  tokens  to 
the  reality  and  extent  of  those  pure  and  elevating 
emotions  which  unite  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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The  bigot  will  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and  leave 
it,  a  bigot  as  before,  but  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

The  many  ceremonies  which  obtain  among  us 
show  that  Jews  are  not  less  mindful  of  their  dead 
than  are  other  people.  Some  of  the  loftiest 
passages  in  Jewish  mystical  literature  dwell  upon 
the  bonds  which  unite  us  to  those  who  have  gone 
before.  The  dead  pray  for  us,  said  the  mystics ; 
they  that  sleep  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  sorrow 
with  the  sorrowings  of  their  children.  Moses,  the 
faithful  shepherd,  beseeches  the  mercy  of  God 
now,  and  for  us,  as  he  did  for  the  sinning  people 
in  the  wilderness.  The  week  of  mourning  observed 
after  the  death  of  a  near  relative,  the  synagogue 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  dead,  the  observances 
kept  by  the  pious  during  the  year  following  a 
death,  and  so  forth,  show  that  we  may  apply  to 
Jewish  family  life  the  words  once  spoken  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  namely,  that  in  life  they  were  be- 
loved and  death  does  not  divide  them.  The  word 
"  cemetery  "  means  the  place  wherein  one  is  lulled 
or  caressed  to  sleep,  and  recalls  the  old  pagan 
notion  that  the  departed  spirits  live  a  mysterious 
life  in  the  shades  below,  an  unhappy,  unsatisfied, 
and  unrestful  state  of  existence.  Our  Hebrew 
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name  "Beth  ha-Haim,"  the  "House  of  Life"  or 
the  "  House  of  the  Living,"  reveals  the  teaching 
of  our  holy  faith  that  there  is  no  death,  no  ex- 
tinction of  the  divine  spirit.  It  is  an  old  and 
familiar  Jewish  phrase,  that  the  Righteous  are 
called  the  Living,  even  in  their  graves.  And  it 
is  really  so.  For  while  the  Righteous  walked 
upon  this  earth  they  suffered  greatly,  and  were 
in  need  to  observe  and  guard  themselves  without 
ceasing,  lest  at  any  moment  they  might  sin.  They 
had  ever  to  be  watchful,  like  soldiers  in  an  enemy's 
country,  against  evil  desire,  pride,  anger,  and  all 
manner  of  unworthiness.  They  were  as  exiles, 
away  from  home,  pressing  forward  without  pause 
or  rest.  But  being  taken  from  the  scenes  where 
they  were  so  distressed,  and  now  having  put  off 
the  mortal  coils  which  fettered  them,  their  souls 
do  truly  live.  Sin  disappears  in  the  place  "  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest."2  Impurity  perishes  in  the  grave. 
The  earth  purifies ;  in  the  grave,  sins  fall  away, 
like  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  trees.  Death,  we 
say,  is  an  atonement.  When  we  place  our  dear 
ones  among  the  holy  dead,  we  fondly  hope  that 
they  will  become  sinless  as  those  among  whom 
they  are  to  rest. 

2  Job  iii.  17. 
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May  our  death  be  as  the  death  of  Sarah,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  in  her  old  age  she  was 
as  gentle  as  when  a  young  girl,  and  as  beautiful 
and  winning  on  the  day  she  died  as  when  an 
innocent  child.  May  such  be  our  life  and  death, 
and  when  we  are  placed  in  the  grave  may  one  as 
faithful  as  Abraham  mourn  our  departure ! 
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